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HUe. 
EUPHRONIA. 

CHAPTER  XXXir. 

The  soul  In  native  elevation  stoops  to  earth, 
Yet  ne'er  deserts  the  sphere  for  v^hich  she  was 
created. 

Anonymous. 

JL  HE  apartments  of  Mrs.  M       ■ ,  milliner, 

in street,  were  one  morning  crowded 

by  her  usual  levee,  when  their  universal  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  a  very  singular  event 
in  the  annals  of  a  house  so  distinguished  by 
the  most  undoubted  fashion  I — This  sin- 
gular event  was  the  entrance  of  a  peasant 
girl ! 

Every  eye  was  instantly  fixed  on  her  ;  for 
in  the  moment  of  her  entrance  she  took  off 
the  bonnet  that  concealed  her  face.     Thfr, 
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2  EUPHRONIA, 

contour  of  her  features^  (to  speak  in  the  Ian* 
guage  of  the  painters),  the  air  of  her  head, 
the  manner  of  her  figure,  disclosed  the  de- 
ception of  her  dress.  She  advanced  with- 
out hesitation. 

*'  I  wisli,"  -said  she,  "  to  speak  to  the  prin- 
cipal of  this  house.'* 

Mrs.  M ,  involuntarily  moved  for- 
ward. The  stranger  pointed  to  a  side  door, 
and  they  left  the  room  together. 

The  interval  of  Mrs.  M 's  absence 

was  not  devoted  to  the  invention  of  a  dra- 
pery or  the  management  of  a  fold ;  it  was 
filled  with  various  conjectures,  and  a  repe- 
tition of  this  singular  occurrence  to  each 
additional  visitor  as  they  arrived.  A  gentle- 
man who  had  seen  the  stranger,  declared 
her  to  he  not  quite  ajine  tvoman,  but  some-' 
iking  more  than  pretty  ;  and  a  girl,  who 
was  just  coming  out ^  fancied  her  a  person 
who  had  eloped  from  an  old  guardian,  or 
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something  of  that  sort.  The  return  of  Mrs. 
M — - — 5  however,  interrupted  present  sup- 
position by  the  expectation  of  solid  intelli- 
gence :  and  the  reiteration  of  Who  is  she .? 
What  is  she  ?  Do  tell  us  all  about  her  !  was 

poured   from   every   side.      Mrs,    M— 

smiled  opinions  extraordinary,  but  declared 
herself  ignorant  of  even  the  lady's  name, 
though  she  recollected  her  having  purchased 
several  things  a  few  months  before  :  and  in 
the  same  breath  she  ordered  one  of  the  at- 
tendants to  carry  some  plain  morning  dresses 
and  appropriate  articles  to  the  stranger  in 
the  next  room, 

^*  Then   she   is   ia   disguise  ?"  repeated 
many  voices. 

Mrs.  M assented,  and  confessed  it 

was  a  puzzling  affair, — she  knew  not  how 
to  act  in  it.  *^  This  is  the  case,"  stated  the 
sagacious  woman  : — "  A  girl  comes  ^to  my 
house,  as  you  saw,  ladies ;  she  induces  me 
to  leave  my  customers  of  the  first  fashion 
B  2 
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for  the  purpose  of  attending  her,  who  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  of  any  fashion  at  all." 

"  How  came  you  to  know  that?*'  de- 
manded a  youth,  who  was  examining  through 
his  eye-glass  some  trimmings  collected  on  a 
table. 

''  For  the  simple  reason,  my  lord,"  sim- 
pered  Mrs.    M ,  "   that,  though    she 

comes  to  my  house  to  change  her  dress, 
(the  one  she  has  on  not  being  natWal  to 
her,)  and  seems  to  have  abundance  of  mo- 
ney, she  has  asked  me  to  give  her  employ- 
ment among  my  work-women." 

"  Humph  !"  nodded  a  tall  masculine 
woman,  as  she  flung  round  her  an  immense 
Roman  cloak ;  "  and  you  accept  her  ser- 
vices,   no    doubt,    Mrs.  M r- ?  Her  at- 

tendance  in  your  rooms  may  prove  pro- 
fitabie !" 

*'  He,  he!"  reverberated  the  noble  lord. 
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"  Pray  what  is  this  about  !'*  demanded  a 
very  elegant-loolcing  woman  who  had  re- 
cently entered. 

The  arrival  of  the  stranger  was  announced 

to  her,  and  Mrs.  M subjoined  her  own 

observations.  The  air  of  the  young  wo- 
man, she  said,  was  haughty,  even  to  her. 
She  had  desired  to  be  supplied  with  several 
articles  of  dress,  for  which  she  was  imme- 
diately to  pay  the  money,  and  then  asked 
could  Mrs.  M supply  her  with  employ- 
ment.    "  Of  course,"  pursued  Mrs.  M , 

"  I  asked  her  who  would  give  me  her  cha- 
racter;— she  said,  Nobody  ;  for  that  she  did 
not  intend  to  let  herself  be  known.  I  asked 
her  name; — she  replied,  1  might  call  her  any 
name  I  pleased." 

''  And  was  she  whimpering,  or  senti- 
mental ?'*  asked  the  lady  in  the  Roman 
mantle. 

Mrs.  M replied,  ''  No.     As  much 

t  ease  as  even  your  grace  1" 
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•  The  lady  who  had  asked  "  What  is  this 
about  ?*'  glanced  her  brilliant  and  imperious 
eye  over  the  maiiish  interrogator  ;  while  she 
composedly  demanded,  *^  Can  I  see  this 
stranger,  Mrs.  M ?" 

A  messenger  was  sent  to  make  the  in- 
quiry ;  but  returned  with  the  stranger's  re- 
ply, that  she  had  not  the  honour  of  know- 
ing any  one  in  London,  and  was  at  present 
much  engaged. 

"  Hoity  toity  !*'  exclaimed  an  emaciated 
countess,  "  one  would  think  she  had  learnt 
a  lesson  of  my  woman,  who  keeps  even  me 
in  order  !*' 

The  brilliant  eye  was  turned  on  her, — 
half  in  piiy,  half  contempt, — while  its  pos- 
sessor asked  Mrs.  M what  she  meant  to 

do? 

*'  I  have  not  determined,  madam,"  she 
replied  :  "  I  am  so  particular  respecting  the 
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propriety  of  the  young  people  I  let  into  my 
house " 

"  That  is  well/*  observed  the  lady : 
*'  and  perhaps  the  stranger  would  not  like 
to  owe  you  a  favour  :  I  therefore  authorize 
you  to  grant  any  request  she  may  make, 
and  I  will  be  answerable  for  the  conse- 
quence/' 

An  universal  silence  ensued.  The  lady 
selected  some  trifles,  which  she  ordered  to  be 
taken  to  her  carriage,  and  then  went  away. 

The  curiosity  was  now  turned  on  her;  and 
the  question  of  "  Who  is  she  ? — What  is 
she  ?"  was  repeated. 

Mrs.  M only  believed'  her  to  be  a 

foreigner  of  rank  and  of  immense  fortune, 
whom,  for  the  world,  she  would  not  dis- 
oblige. Indeed  there  was  nothing  suspi- 
cious in  the  appearance  of  the  young  woman. 
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and  there  could  be  no  harm  in  retaining  her 
on  trial. 

"  O  !  then/'  cried  the  little  lord,  "  I  shall 

come    and  see   you   again,    Mrs*    M . 

He,  he  !" 

And  now  behold   Euphronia  associated 

with  the  work- women  of  Mrs.  M ,  the 

milliner.  This  was  a  new  sphere ;  but  she 
did  not  stoop  from  her  own.  A  superior 
cast  of  talent  was  conspicuous  even  in  the 
execution  of  the  employment  to  which  she 
devoted  her  hands ;  and  in  the  completion 

of  a  task  Mrs.  M often  discovered  a 

new  fancy  that  had  not  cost  a  thought  or 

been  produced  by  an  intention.  Mrs.  M 

was  a  tyrant ;  and  amongst  her  numerous 
dependants  were  to  be  found  ignorance,  ar- 
rogance, flippancy,  weakness,  and  even 
wickedness :  but  these  peculiar  attributes 
never  readied  Euphronia.  She  moved  the 
course  of  her  own  orbit,    seeing  all    and 
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seen  by  all,  but  by  none  approached  or 
comprehended.  Her  suavity  and  polite- 
ness were  unchanging  as  her  reserve.  In 
obtruding  no  freedom  on  others,  she  repelled 
any  being  offered  to  herself ;  and  the  never- 
varying  tranquillity  of  her  manners  made  an 
impression  that  none  attempted  to  explain  or 

resist.     Even  the  rage  of  Mrs.  M was 

corrected  by  the  calm  glance  of  Euphronia's 
eye :  and  whatever  criticism  or  envious  con- 
jecture might  be  uttered  against  her  when 
she  was  absent,  her  presence  inspired  that 
respect  her  superiority  intuitively  demanded* 

The  curiosity  she  excited,  was  however 
unremitting. 

The  lady  who  had  so  boldly  pledged  her- 
self for  the  conduct  of  a  stranger,  often 
called  and  requested  an  interview,  which 
was  as  often  declined.     Interrogatories  were 

daily  poured  upon  Mrs.  M ,  who  had 

nothing  new  to  disclose.    The  lady,  she  said, 

was  certainly  some  very  extraordinary  per- 

B  5 
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son,  and  had  very  singular  habits.  She  al- 
ways ate  alone,  and  seldom  any  thing  but  a 
little  bread  and  a  glass  of  water ;  she  had 
refused  several  times  to  attend  ladies  of  the 
first  distinction  for  orders  respecting  dresses, 

which    Mrs    M knew  very  well    she 

could  understand  better  than  any  body,  yet 
she  was  always  ready  to  carry  out  any  par- 
cel. In  eating  alone  she  was  proud;  in. 
refusing  her  attendance  she  was  mysterious  ; 
in  carrying  a  parcel  she  was  humble : — never 
troublesome,  never  familiar,  never  acces- 
sible ;  always  commanding,  always  polite, 
and  always  amenable  to  the  regulations  of 
the  house.  The  only  circumstance  ascer- 
tained of  her  character  was,  that  she  was 
avaricious ,  for  as  her  assistance  became  im- 
portant to  Mrs.  M ,  she  increased  her 

demands  of  remuneration,  required  to  be 
punctually  paid,  and  never  expended  a  shil- 
ling. The  uniformity  of  this  conduct  at 
length  wearied  inquiries;  and  by  the  season 
the  town  began  to  thin,  the  flame  of  cu- 
riosity had  ceased  for  waut  of  fuel  for  its 
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supply.  Euphronia  now  indulged  her  pe- 
culiar humour  without  a  question,  and  the 
current  of  time  rolled  smoothly  on. 

To  the  hurry  of  continual  employment 
now  succeeded  a  considerable  portion  of  lei* 
sure ;    and  as  Euphronia   had    refused    tp 

make  one  of  Mrs.  M 's  paraphranalia 

to  a  watering-place,  she  could  devote  several 
hours  of  the  day  to  herself.  A  Hbrary  in 
the  neighbourhood  supplied  her  with  all  the 
amusement  she  required  j  and  though  no  al- 
teration was  visibly  the  result,  this  mental 
occupation  produced  the  happiest  effect  oa 
her  spirits  and  constitution  • 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

As  when  some  stately  vessel,  bound 
To  blest  Arabia's  distant  ground. 
Borne  from  her  courses,  haply  lights 
Where  Barca's  flow'ry  clime  invites, 
ConceaPd  around  whose  treacherous  land 
Lurk  the  dire  rock  and  dangVous  sand— 

Brooke.* 

-L  HE  only  individual  of  Mrs.  M *s  nu- 
merous visitants  who  had  not  remitted  in 
solicitude  for  the  stranger,  was  the  lady 
whose  voice  had  decided  in  obtaining  the 
asylum  Euphronia  sought ;  yet  her  solici- 
tude had  something  peculiar.     She  wished 

*■  The  fable  of  the   female   seducers    (from 
which  this  is  an  extract),  as  also  the  fables  of  the 

SPARROW  AND  THE  DOVE,  and  LOVE  AND  VANITY, 

have  been  frequently  attributed  to  moore.  They 
are  inserted  in  moore^s  fables  for  the  female 
SEX,  but  were  only  collected  by  him  from  Brooke's 
poetical  works. 
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to  see  and  speak  to  miss  Welch,  (for  thus 
Euphronia  had  been  nominated  as  applicable 
to  her  first  appearance,)  but  to  the  interview- 
alone  every  expression  of  anxiety  was  con- 
fined. Euphronia  had  ever  attributed  the 
wish  to  mere  curiosity ;  but  a  sentiment  of 
gratitude  had  been  impressed  indelibly  by 
the  belief,  that  to  the  first  intervention  so 
singularly  advanced  she  owed  much  of  her 
present  tranquillity.  She  had  therefore  al- 
ways answered  her  inquiries  with  something 
more  than  politeness,  and  a  sort  of  amity 
was  established  between  them  ;  the  greater 
perhaps  on  the  part  of  Euphronia,  as  the 
character  of  miss  Fairfax  had  more  than 
once  been  the  subject  of  animadversion. 
"  A  woman  of  such  an  immense  fortune, 
so  beautiful  and  accomplished,  to  throw 
herself  away  in  such  a  manner  !  she  could 
not  have  much  sense  in  the  main,  for  she 

refused  the  duke  of  L ,  and  lord  F , 

and  sir  Harry  G ;  and  all  for  a  man 

who  was  ruined,  and  who  was  married  into 
the  bargain  :  it  was  true  that  his  wife  was  an 
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Ugly  old  woman,  and  that  he  had  not  seen 
her  for  many  years  ;  but  then  he  had  been 
a  very  bad  husband — had  gambled  away  all 
hivS  own  fortune,  and  it  was  even  suspected 
that  he  had  -drawn  large  sums  from  miss 
Fairfax.  It  vv^as  wonderful  how  she  suffered 
him  to  make  such  a  fool  of  her  ! — and  worse 
than  even  that  was  suspected.  Besides,  she 
was  the'  most  whimsical  creature  in  the 
world  ; — at  one  time  she  would  not  be  seen 
for  a  month,  at  another  she  would  be  seen 
every  where; — to-day  she  might  drive  her 
phaeton  four  in  hand,  to-morrow  you  might 
meet  her  trudging  a-foot  through  the  mire. 
Her  eyes  had  certainly  a  wild  look  !  but  no- 
body dressed  more  superbly,  or  paid  her 
bills  better/' 

To  the  theoretical  reasoning  of  Euphronia 
there  was  nothing  to  be  rashly  condemned 
in  all  this.  That  a  woman  of  independent 
fortuae  should  reject  the  duke  of  L— , 

and  lord  F ,  and  sir  Harry  G ,  and 

place  her  affections  on  a  man  who  was  nei- 
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ther  a  duke  nor  a  sir  Hany,  was  nothing  sur- 
prising ;  and  as  little,  perhaps,  might  she  be 
condemned  for  selecting  a  man  whose  hap- 
piness and  obligations  might  be   increased 
by   possessing  through  her  the  wealth  he 
possessed  not  of  himself.     With  respect  to 
the  man  being  married  to  another,  expe- 
rience had  taught  her  to  consider  there  might 
be  some  palliation  in  such  a  circumstance, 
which   might    have    been  involuntarily  in- 
curred, and  for  which,  perhaps,  the  parties 
immediately  concerned  could  not  be  fairly 
censured.     Her  own  situation,  was,  in  some 
respects^  similar  ;  yet  the  impression  of  re- 
gret that  lurked  in  her  heart  was  unmixed 
with  the  stings  of  guilt.     The  accusadon  of 
^  whim  was  no   imputation   of  error ; — Eu- 
phronia  saw  it  in  a  reversed  light.     It  was 
not  the  whim  that  settled  upon  trifles — that 
fastened  the  mind  to  the  colour  of  a  robe  or 
the  setting  of  a  jewel, —  it  was  the  whim  of 
an  active  spirit,  in  which,  perhaps,  the  mind 
was  profitably  engaged.     To  drive  rapidly 
in  an  open  carriage  was  a  sublime  sensation  j 
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to  walk  on  foot  was  a  healthful  occupation  : 
such  caprices  were  much  more  consistent 
with  sense  than  the  uniformity  of  traversing 
one  street  at  one  certain  hour,  or  rambhng 
through  one  particular  spot  of  a  particular 
suburb  on  a  particular  day  of  the  week. 
The  inconsistencies  of  whim  might  enliven — 
the  uniformities  of  fashion  were  lethargic. 

This  reasoning  in  her  defence  impercep- 
tibly led  Euphronia  into  more  general 
investigations  of  the  human  character ;  and 
even  the  narrow  circle  to  which  she  con- 
fined herself,  unceasingly  afforded  her  new 
matter  of  observation.  The  varieties  of 
society  were  exhibited  not  only  through  the 
medium  of  her  own  view,  but  through  that 
of  her  companions,  whose  standard  of  right 
and  wrong,  like  a  reed  in  the  stream,  still 
wavered  to  every  ripple  on  its  surface.  Vir- 
tue and  vice  were  weighed  in  the  balance 
with  power,  rank,  or  fortune ;  and  happi- 
ness or  misery  were  trivial,  transient,  and 
uncertain, — the  flies  of  a  sun-beam,  or  the 
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shower  of  a  cloud.  No  native  feeling 
swelled  the  heart ;  no  inborn  thought  la- 
boured in  the  bosom.  As  the  gale  of 
evening  sweeps  over  the  fields  of  autumn, 
the  yielding  blades,  obedient  to  the  impulse, 
still  onward  bend,  and  with  one  common 
motion  rise  or  fall  ; — so  did  the  voice  of 
unmerited  praise  or  heedless  censure  speed 
with  resistless  breath,  and  with  accumulating 
power  enforce  or  overwhelm  the  meed  of 
approbation  or  the  murmur  of  dissent. 
Honour,  and  truth,  and  justice,  had  no 
material  Evidence  of  principle  or  form  ;  they 
had  faded  into  shadows  of  opinion,  fleeting 
and  futile  as  the  vapours  that  floatingly 
obscure  a  waning  moon. 

Involved  in  a  maze  of  moral  uncertain- 
ties, she  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  guide 
of  philosophy,  and  by  the  knowledge  of 
others  to  strengthen  her  own.  The  sub- 
lime Milton,  the  romantic  Ariosto,  the 
descriptive  Shakespeare,  were  thrown  aside, 
for  the  closer  investigations  of  Locke,  Mont« 
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esquieu,  and  Hume.  In  these  she  disco- 
vered that  political  necessity  dictated  the  laws 
of  individual  morality,  and  varied  with  the 
change  of  clime  or  the  physical  constitution 
of  the  people.  Conscience  was  the  off- 
spring of  prejudice,  of  custom,  or  of 
education  :  the  hero  of  one  nation  was  the 
rufHan  of  another  j  and  the  same  path  that 
conducted  one  man  to  the  summit  of  ambi- 
tion, led  another  to  an  ignominious  grave. 
Even  the  local  ills  of  life  differed  in  fact  as 
they  differed  in  effect ;  for  the  same  cir- 
cumstance mighty  by  the  gradational  power 
of  feeling,  unceasingly  vary  its  influence ; 
and  the  same  event  produce  in  one  regret, 
disappointment,  affliction^  despair, — and  in 
another^  perhaps,  altogether  lose  the  name 
of  evil. 

Yet  this  train  of  reflection  often  wearied 
her  mind  and  rendered  her  dissatisfied  with 
herself.  Often  she  wished  to  recall  the 
power  of  reposing  on  what  she  now  termed 
superstition.  Separated  from  every  link  that 
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could  connect  her  feelings  with  existence, 
she  was  careless  of  that  on  which  she  set  no 
value.  The  mere  animal  life  she  deemed  a 
machine  which  w^as  only  estimable  while 
actuated  by  mental  sensation. — "  The  fu- 
ture," thought  she,  "  has  many  dark  shades 
in  it ;  nor,  alas !  can  I  see  a  ray  of  light  to 
contrast  the  glooiii. — But  the  frown  of  fate 
I  despise :  it  is  the  leaden  hand  of  apathy 
that  makes  me  tremble  1*' 

Yielding  to  the  influence  of  this  oppressive 
reverie^  she  was  one  evening  about  to  retire 
to  the  solitude  of  rest,  when,  on  moving  a 
chair  that  intercepted  her  passage,  something 
glittering  from  beneath  caught  her  attention. 
She  picked  it  up ;  it  was  a  bracelet  clasped 
by  a  jewel — the  size,  the  setting,  was  fami- 
liar to  memory :  the  colour  rushed  to  her 
cheek,  and  as  quickly  fled  ;  her  fingers 
trembled  as  they  pressed  a  spring,  and  a 
loud  shriek  escaped  her  lips.  To  the  in- 
quiries re-echoed  around  she  could  only 
answer  by  inquiries — ^'  V^Tlio— who,"  she^ 
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demanded,  "  has  been  here  ? — To  whom 
does  this  belong  ?  " 

The  trinket  was  instantly  recognised — ^it 
belonged  to  miss  Fairfax. 

Life  in    this   moment  seemed   to  ebb. 
She  sat  down,  and  struggle*  hard  for  com- 

posure. 

"  I  know  positively,'*  said  Mrs.  M 

"  it  belongs  to  miss  Fairfax,  for  I  never  saw 
her  arm  without  it.  She'll  be  in  a  fright,  I 
fancy,  when  she  misses  it." 

Euphronia  burst  into  tears ;  but  moved 
suddenly  to  a  distance  to  conceal  them. 

'*  Then,  ma'am,*'  said  a  girl,  "  had  1  not 
best  carry  it  to  her  ? " 

"  Aye !  to  lud  knows  where !  Don't  you 
know,  child,  she  called  here  on  her  way  out 
of  town  ?  '* 
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The  tears  of  Euphronia  restored  her  to 
recollection ;  but  extreme  agitation  shook 
her  frame.  She  declared  her  intention  of 
going  herself  instantly  to  Grosvenor-square  ; 

nor  could  the  remonstrance  of  Mrs.  M 

avail  to  detain  her.  The  affair,  however, 
appearing  serious,  a  reluctant  assent  was 
given,  and  a  maid-servant  sent  to  escort 
her. 

The  "disappointment  she  was  led  to  ex- 
pect she  soon  ascertained.  Miss  Fairfax  had, 
indeed,  left  town  tvo  hours  before  j  and 
though  her  designation  was  fix: ally  for  Der- 
byshire, the  route  she  was  to  take  thither, 
or  the  time  ot  her  arrival,  was  uncertain. 

Without  a  present  remedy  Euphronia  re- 
turned, but  not  without  a  hope.  A  thou- 
sand circumstances^ — the  description  of  per- 
son, the  traits  of  character  related  of  miss 
Fairfax,  were  now  so  forcibly  imaged  to 
her  view,  that  she  was  astonished  she  had 
so  long  resisted  her  own  happiness  in  resist- 
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ing  an  interview.  The  future  no  longer 
appeared  darkly  shaded^  ivilhout  a  contrasi 
of  light ;  and  her  bosom  heaved  with  sensa- 
tions to  which  she  had  long  been  a  stranger. 

To  the  inquiries  of  Mrs.  M ,  she  only 

replied  that  she  was  certain  she  knew  miss 
Fairfax ;  and  the  moment  she  could  learn 
where  to  find  her  she  would  certainly  fol- 
low.   This  was  an  arrangement  Mrs.  M 

did  not  entirely  approve :  some  starting 
cogitations  of  how  it  could  be  prevented 
arose  :  but  the  good  woman  for  the  present 
uttered  nothing  but  her  ill  humour  ;  and, 
commanding  the  doors  to  be  locked,  sent 
her  numerous  family  to  their  respective  des- 
tinations for  the  night. 

But  their  retirement  was  not  long  undis- 
turbed. The  rattling  of  wheels  suddenly 
stopped  at  the  house,  and  a  thundering 
knock  announced  the  arrival  of  an  unex- 
pected guest.  Euphronia  faintly  screamed;-— 
^he  sprang  to  the  doorj  and  swift  as  aa 
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arrow  bounded  down  the  stairs.    "  She  has 
missed   the    bracelet,"     murmured  she   as 

Mrs.  M vainly  attempted,  to  intercept 

her  flight. — ''  I  know  't  is  she." 

Her  conjecture  was  right :  the  next  mo- 
ment she  sunk  on  the  bosom  of  sister 
angelica!! 


CHAPrER  XXXIV. 

i— mine's  eccentric  like  a  comet's  blaze  1 

Savage. 

How  speedily  can  the  hand  of  joy  erase 
even  the  remembrance  of  sorrow !  but  the 
happmess  of  Euphronia  and  her  new- 
found friend,  was  too  sacred  for  observation. 
Little  more  than  an  exclamation  of  recog- 
nition passed  between  them  till  they  left 
the  house  of  Mrs.  M . 

The  language  of  tears  was  the  only  one 
spoken  till  they  reached  Grosvenor- square: 
but  this  rtlief  composed  the  ebullition  of 
their  spirits,  and  the  remnant  of  the  night 
was  passed  in  conversation.  Euphronia 
detailed  the  story  of  her  escape,  and  every 
successive  circumstance.  Angelica  listened 
to  the  first  with  the  most  lively  satisfaction  ; 
but  the  latter  part  of  the  rektion  excited 
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Stronger  emotions.  Alternately  she  clasped 
her  own  hands  and  enfolded  those  of  Eu- 
phronia's ;  and  in  each  successive  transition, 
congratulated  herself  in  the  discovery  of 
feelings  that  could  mingle  with  her  own. 

*'^Yes  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  I  always  knew 
your  soul  1  it  grovels  not  among  the  children 
of  earth.  The  iniuries  of  such  enemies 
could  not  excite  your  resentment,  though 
such  a  vengeance  was  in  your  hand.  I 
have  seen  Varenza  since  my  arrival  in 
England  ;  and,  as  he  remembered  me  not, 
I  availed  myself  of  this  failure  of  his  me- 
mory to  watch  his  character.  The  story  of 
your  absence  from  Atholdell  Abbey  had 
been  related  to  me  when  1  went  thither  to 
seek  you  ;  and  as  the  pain  of  my  own 
incerdtude  could  not  be  relieved  by  a  com- 
munication of  his,  I  remained  unknowing 
and  unknown,  till  a  combination  of  events 
should  awake  him  to  a  memory  of  our  first 
meeting.     This  combination,"   she  added, 

VOL.  HI,  c 
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*'  is  not  far  distant ;  and  when  it  arrives 
you  shall  learn  every  thing.'' 

Euphronia  and  Angelic a^  though  often 
allied  in  sentiment,  were  in  character  es- 
sentially and  radically  diiferent.  Euphronia 
shone  a  steady  and  tranquil  light — Angelica 
blazed  like  the  forked  lightning.  Euphro- 
nia had  sought  trath  in  the  hope  to  find  it 
in  its  real  form- — Angelica  repelled  its  ad- 
vance, because  its  presence  was  a  restriction. 
The  superiority  of  the  one  was  placid  and 
majestic  ;  that  of  the  other  dazzled  and 
overwhelmed. 

As  yet,  however,  this  force  or  radiance 
remained  concealed.  In  twelve  hours  after 
her  return  to  town  in  search  of  the  little 
gem  she  so  much  valued,  she  again  left  it, 
and  carried  with  her  a  treasure  infinitely 
more  important.  The  plans  she  had  already 
arranged  were  not  altered  by  the  acquisition 
she  had  found,  and  she  pursued  them  ac- 
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cordingly.  By  the  hour  of  dinner  they 
reached  Tunbridge  Wells,  where  a  house 
was  in  readiness  for  their  reception. 

Here,  again^  Euphronia  entered  on  a  new 
existence.  The  same  night  they  went  to 
the  assembly,  and  the  gentlemen  with  whom 
they  danced,  and  some  others,  returned  with 
them  to  supper.  The  conversation  was 
spirited  and  rational ;  and  the  party  sepa- 
rated with  the  mutiiid  wish  of  meeting 
again.  Like  a  traveller  wearied  with  a  long 
and  tedious  journey,  Euphronia  sank  into 
the  repose  her  troubled  spirit  so  much  re- 
quired ;  and  several  hours  of  the  sweetest 
sleep  she  had  ever  enjoyed  restored  her  to 
a  tone  of  health  and  vivacity  to  which  she 
had  long  been  a  stranger. 

When  in  the  morning  she  rejoined  her 
friend,  she  found  also  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  of  the  party  from  the  assembly,  and 
who  had  been  introduced  as  lord  Lorimer. 
His  address  was  noble  ai^d  singularly  refined ; 
C  2 
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and  Euphronia,  early  accustomed  to  the 
•society  of  which  he  was  evidently  a  member, 
returned  his  greeting  with  that  ease  which  ever 
results  from  an  assimilation  of  either  mind 
or  rank.  From  the  first  moment  the  trio 
appeared  equally  happy  and  equally  at  home. 

At  dinner  this  day  there  was  a  large 
party  of  both  ^xes.  The  men  were  the 
same  as  she  had  seen  the  night  before  ;  but 
the  women  appeared  to  Euphronia  of  ano- 
ther rank.  Of  these  the  young  were  vola- 
tile and  trifling  ;  the  matronly  were  self- 
sufficient,  yet  fawning  ;  and  to  both  miss 
Fairfax  seemed  an  object  of  undue  and 
even  unthanked  adulation.  Angelica  often 
turned  from  them  in  disgust,  and  more  than 
once  openly  avowed  that  she  had  little  plea- 
sure either  to  receive  from,  or  impart  to, 
society  of  her  own  sex.  The  declaration, 
though  not  very  agreeable  to  those  peculi- 
arly addressed,  was  too  much  in  unison  with 
Euphronia's  feelings  to  excite  her  disappro- 
bation ;  and  the  temperament  of  Angelica 
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was  too  well  known  to  her  for  an  incident 
so  triflingly  characteristic  to  av/aken  surprise- 
In  truth,  Euphronia's  only  surprise  as  yety 
was  seeing  her  haughty  friend  so  humbly 
associated.  .  A  redundancy  of  lace  and 
glittering  of  diamonds  in  no  moment  con- 
cealed the  coarse  materialism  of  the  soul 
they  covered  :  feasting  and  wealth  were  the 
themes  of  their  conversation ;  and  their 
opinions  of  elegance,  like  the  slaves  of  bar- 
barism, were  fastened  to  their  cltariot  wheels, 
Angelica,  not  knowing  how  to  endure  them 
during  the  recess  after  dinner,  set  them 
down  to  card-tables;  and  strolling  with 
Euphronia  into  the  garden,  remained  there 
till  a  burst  of  clamour  announced  the  ex- 
pected relief.  The  gentlemen  had  returned- 
to  the  drawing-room,  whither  the  fair 
hostess  impatiently  hastened. 

The  scene  that  now  awaited  Euphronia's 
observation  was  indeed  entirely  new  to  her. 
The.  flushed  faces  of  the  men  ;  the  ardent 
gaze   directed   towards   her;  the  rude  and 
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unauthorized  grasp  with  which  they  seized 
her  hand,  astonished  and  alarmed  her.  An- 
gelica, however,  rallied  them  with  command 
and  address,  and  easily  drew  their  attendon 
to  other  pursuits.  Bets  soon  ran  high,  and 
an  intoxication  much  more  forcible  than  the 
effervescence  of  Champaigne  soon  absorbed 
all  their  faculdes.  Euphronia  was  the  only 
spectator,  and  much  she  had  to  see  and  to 
learn.  She  marked  the  horrid  laugh  of  tri- 
umph, the  ghastly  grin  of  despair,  the  dark 
and  deep-musing  brow  of  dread  suspense ! 
All  the  varieties  of  hope  and  fear,  all  the 
transitions  of  anguish  and  delight  passed  in 
revjew  of  her  expansive  conjectures.  "  Sure- 
ly," thought  she,  "  these  beings  are  animated 
by  something  more  than  corporeal  spirit ! 
But  where  is  the  celesdal  essence  of  which 
the  soul  of  man  is  a  part  ?  Is  it  such 
passions  as  these  that  animate  and  are  the 
evidence  of  its  existence  ? ''  Awakened  to 
a  series  of  thought  by  this  suggestion,  she 
intently  watched  each  vicissitude  that  the 
caprices  of  fortune  exhibited   to  view,   till 
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the  lateness  of  the  hour  warned  the  comba- 
tants to  separate.  The  party  then  broke  up  ; 
and  all  departed  except  lord  Lorimer,  who, 
it  now  appeared,  occupied  an  apartment  in 
the  house. 

Euphronia  retired  to  her  chamber  revol- 
ving strange  reflections.  She  had  imbibed 
a  latitude  of  opinion  respecting  the  defini- 
tion of  virtue  and  vice,  and  her  own  feel- 
ings had  often  rejected  even  the  maxims 
which  whole  nations  had  adopted  as  irre- 
fragable. But,  in  thus  refusing  to  obey 
the  helm  by  which  common  society  was 
steered,  she  did  not  abandon  her  mind  to  a 
chaos  of  general  incertitude.  The  feelings, 
the  capabilities,  the  actions,  that  separate 
man  from  other  animals,  and  that  raise  him 
above  the  mass  of  his  own  species,  she 
deemed  were  virtuous  ;  those  that  sunk  or 
degraded  him  to  the  level  of  either,  she 
deemed  weak  or  wicked.  Man,  like  all 
other  classes  of  creation,  she  knew,  had  his 
peculiar  propensities :  avarice  was,  more  or 
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less,  inherent  in  the  savage,  and  retained  a 
proportionate  influence  through  all  grada- 
tions of  society  ;  and  for  this  attribute  she 
had  despised  mankind  : — but  that  it  should 
lead  them  to  adopt  as  an  amusement  the 
occupation  of  preying  on  the  passions  of 
each  other,  was  a  peculiarity  that  had  never 
before  entered  her  view  of  the  human  cha- 
racter :  that  it  should  form  a  trait  now 
disgusted  her  ;  that  her  friend  should  be  the 
victim  of  it  alarmed  her.  A  recollection  of 
what  she  had  heard  and  what  she  had  vindi- 
cated, recurred  in  a  new  form  and  in  new 
colours.  But,  eager  to  hope  rather  than 
to  fear,  she  resolved  to  suspend  even  her 
conjectures  till  she  found  a  further  opportu- 
nity for  investigation. 
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In  parts  superior,  what  advantage  lies  ? 

Pope. 

J.  HE  next  morning,  when  Euphronia  en- 
tered the  breakfast-room,  she  found  lord 
Lorimer  and  miss  Fairfax  already  there. 
They  were  seated  on  the  sofa,  and  his  arm 
was  round  her  waist.  That  delicacy  which 
is  peculiarly  the  characteristic  of  female 
virtue  was  inherent  in  the  bosom  of  Eu- 
phronia. Without  knowing  why  she  "  felt 
her  cheek  crimson,  and  would  precipitately 
have  retreated  if  lord  Lorimer  had  not 
started  from  his  seat  and  obliged  her  to 
come  forward.  Angelica  smiled  a  comment  y 
but  her  attention  was  otherwise  engaged. 
She  was  writing. 

"  For  how  much,  my  lord,  do  you  say  l'[ 
she  asked. 

c  5 
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"  Two  thousand^"  he  replied. 

She  presently  gave  him  a  slip  of  paper. 
They  then  went  to  breakfast,  and  immedi- 
ately after  his  lordship  went  away,  Euphro- 
nia  was  also  about  to  retire. 

"  Stop  !  '*  said  miss  Fairfax,  "  I  want  to 
have  a  sober  conversation  with  you.  Come, 
let  us  get  our  w^ork,  and  sit  an  hour  or  two 
like  good  sort  of  women.'* 

The  Herculean  strength  of  Angelica's 
mind  had  often  intimidated  her  pupil, 
who  habitually  submitted  to  her  com- 
mands, Vv^hich  in  this  instance  also  were 
obeyed. 

"  Now  tell  me,"  rejoined  miss  Fairfax, 
"  why  you  blushed,  and  were  about  to  run 
away,  because  Lorimer  had  his  arm  round 
me?'*      ..  . 

Euphronia  parsed  to  find  a  reply* 
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"  Perhaps/'  added  Angelica,  *'  you  do 
not  know  that  Lorimer  and  I  are  affi- 
anced ?  " 

"  Yes — I  heard  you  were." 

"  O,  then,"  rejoined  Angelica,  "  I  can 
account  for  your  blushing.  The  affair  was 
related  to  you  in  shades  black  as  ink !  " 

^^  It  was  related  to  me,  that '* 


" he   was  a   married  man,"   added 

Angelica,  laughing.  "  So,  because  the 
poor  man  happened  once,  in  an  evil  hour, 
to  say  "  /  take  thee,  Mary,  to  my  ivedded 
ivife,"  and  afterwards  found  that  Mary  was 
not  quite  so  well  calculated  to  make  him 
happy  as  Angelica,  a  whole  nation  takes  up 
arms  against  him  and  the  more  attractive 
successor  of  his  wife." 

Euphronia    gazed  at  the  speaker — her 
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heart  strongly  palpitated  with  indescribable 
emotions. 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  resumed  Angelica, 
"  I  am  like  Noah's  dove — I  find  rest  for 
the  sole  of  my  foot  no  where.  In  France, 
the  good  people^  including  all  the  anti- 
revolutionists,  railed  at  me  for  breaking  my 
conventual  vows — here  they  rail  at  me  for  in- 
ducing another  to  break  matrimonial  vows." 

'^  Are  no  vows  binding  ? ''  asked  the 
agitated  Euphronia. 

'^  Surely  not  vows  like  mine — that  were 
forced. upon  me/' 

"  But,  lord  Lorimer's  1 — were  not  they 
voluntary  ?  '* 

"  Yes— but  they  were  inadvertent.  He 
had  not,  at  that  time,  discovered  there  was 
another  woman  he  could  love  better." 
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Euphronia  even  sickened  with  the  vio- 
lence of  her  sensations. 

"  I  have  often  told  you/'  said  Angelica, 
"  that  the  prejudices  of  the  world  are 
founded  on  custom  ;  and  this  is  a  proof  of 
it.  The  world  and  I  are  therefore  at  va- 
riance. When  I  give  a  masquerade  or  a 
supper,  I  can  contrive  to  fill  my  rooms  with 
both  sexes  of  my  own  rank  ;  but  the  women 
have  voted  me  a  stranger  to  their  social  par- 
ties. This,  however,  was  no  injury  to  my 
felicities  :  women  are  the  same  every  where; 
for  the  follies  of  each  class  bring  the  whole 
upon  a  par ;  therefore  I  never  admit  them  but 
when  it  suits  my  convenience.  Yesterday,  for 
instance,  I  had  a  number  of — v.hat  shall  I  call 
them  ?  Creatures,  who  look  to  the  pro- 
gression of  lady-mayoress  in  right  of  their 
husbands,  and  think  they  ought  to  be 
peeresses  in  their  own.  You  saw  how  ridi- 
culous they  were  even  in  that  in  which  they 
most  study  to  be  wiso :  they  lost  their  mo* 
ney  without  quesdoning  how — merely  be- 
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cause  they  were  losing  it  to  titled  fools — 
who  next  year  will  meet  them  in  public  in 
London,  and  stare  as  if  they  never  saw 
them  before.** 

Euphronia^now  herself,  stared  at  Angelica, 
endeavouring  to  trace  whether  she  was  de- 
ranged. ■ 

"  In  a  word,"  she  resumed,  ''  I  cannot 
make  people  v/hat  I  would  have  them.  I 
must  therefore  act  for  myself  on  my  own 
judgement,  but  take  the  world  as  it  is.  Yet, 
this  vexes  me  too." 

"  I  perceive,  indeed,"  said  Euphronia 
emphatically,  "  it  does.'' 

"  I  own,"  she  answered,  "  I  am  never 
happy.  I  am  a  giant  amongst  pigmies ;  or, 
like  Gulliver  in  Lilliput^  I  must  either  live 
alone,  or  associate  with  beings  thus  little, 
dwarfish,  and  diminutive  in  feeling  and  in  fa- 
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culty !  There   is  nothing  in    the   habitable 
globe  worthy  exciting  interest  or  regard !" 

Euphronia  listened  with  serious  atten- 
tion. She  thought  she  had  now  caught  a 
glimmering  of  truth. 

"  It  seems  to  me/'  rejoined  Angelica, 
^'  that  FATE  (for  I  think  there  is  such  a  thing) 
is  greatly  my  enemy.  I  have  nothing  to 
wish  for,  and  that  produces  such  a  vacuity 
of  sensation  !  Ohj  my  dear  friend,  it  is  very 
painful  !  if  I  were  in  apprehension  of  some- 
thing, or  in  hope  of  something,  my  spirit 
could  continue  waking.  While  I  was  in 
uncertainty  respecting  Lorimer's  passion^  I 
was  quite  happy  ;  but  now  I  have  not  the 
satisfaction  of  ever  feeling  even  jealous.'* 

Again  there  was  a  pause. 

''  Yet,*'  she  resumed,  "  it  is  not  my  fault 
— I  have  tried  every  expedient.     I  have  in- 
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dulged  every  whim  ;  but  where  could  be  the 
gratification  of  creating  wonder  in  the  eyes 
of  the  little  children  of  men?  I  have  visited 
scenes  of  distress,  but  they  were  too  easily 
relieved  to  excite  permanent  pleasure.  Dis- 
gusted with  the  solitude  of  a  convent,  I 
plunged  into  the  extreme  of  dissipation — 
but  I  value  not  the  flattery  when  I  despise 
the  flatterers.  They  envy  the  supremacy 
of  my  fortune  and  person  j  yet  these  alone 
they  praise,  because  these  alone  they  behold 
— my  character  is  too  much  in  the  clouds 
for  their  mortal  organs  to  distinguish  ;  and 
they  worship  that  they  do  not  see,  in  the 
hope  to  obtain  a  share  in  that  they  do.  Last 
night,  for  instance — what  sums  of  money  did 
I  not  win  from  them — and  ever  do  win. 
The  die  refuses  me  the  pleasure  of  even  a 
suspense ;  yet  they  will  return  when  I  ask 
them,  and  thank  me  for  the  sensations  I 
envy  them,  but  which  they  know  not  how 
to  prize." 
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"  Then  your  hypothesis,"  said  Euphronia, 
"  amounts  to  a  single  conclusion.  There  is 
nothing  in  life  worth  living  for, '^ 

^'  Exactly ;  and  you  will  one  day  find  it 
just.  As  yet,  you  have  had  no  experience 
of  ennui.  While  you  were  under  the  care 
of  your  mother^  she  was  feeding  your  mind 
to  give  it  a  large  maturity — when  in  the  con- 
vent, you  expected  a  persecution  to  detain 
you  there  perhaps  for  life ;  therefore  you 
contemplated  the  happiness  of  resistance : 
since  that  period  you  have  been  engaged  ia 
various  hopes,  and  fears,  and  feelings,  well 
suited  to  your  nature.  You  have  lately  had 
cause  to  glory  in  an  act  of  magnanimity, 
which  still  affords  you  felicity,  as  it  is  still 
unknown  to  those  who  are  the  benefiting  ob- 
jects. You  were  next  engaged  in  denying 
yourself  little  satisfactions,  that  you  might 
repay  a  debt  to  a  faithful  domestic.  Now 
you  are  occupied  by  the  expectation  of  an 
evil  which  will  never  arrive.'* 
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Euphronia  started.     She  changed  colour. 
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It  is  even  so !" — cried  Angelica,  "  you 
are  happy  because  you  fear  you  are  to  be 
miserable." 

"  But^ — ^but — good  God !    O  tell  me — '' 

''  What  should  I  tell  you  ?"  she  answered, 
laughing,  "  only  what  would  destroy  the 
delusion." 

"  Then — perhaps — O  if  I  thought — ." 

"If  you  thought,  for  instance,"  said 
Angelica,  "  that  I  only  persuaded  you  of 
your  actual  marriage  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving your  affections  from  any  object 
but  the  man  for  whom  they  were  destined 
by ." 

Euphronia  clasped  her  hands.  "  What 
am  I  to  believe!''  she  exclaimed. 
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Angelica  hastily  arose.  '.'  Nothing,  no- 
thing," she  replied:  ''  1  am  sorry  1  have  gone 
so  far — but — I  love  you  too  well  to  weaken 
the  fervour  of  joy  by  anticipating  the  cause 
from  which  it  shall  arise.'' 

Euphronia  detained  her  hand ;  she  be- 
sought her  to  grant  an  explanation  ;  but  in 
vain.  Angelica  seemed  to  triumph  in  the 
emotion  she  excited,  nor  would  add  a  single 
sentence  that  could  calm  its  violence.  She 
broke  from  Euphronia,  and  left  her  in 
tears. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

More  ample  spirit  than  hitherto  was  wont 
Here  needs  me 

SPENCEit. 

A  DAWNING  of  light  had  opened  to  the 
soul  of  Euphronia,  and  its  -effulgence  was 
almost  too  powerful  to  be  endured.  Her 
restless  feelings  wandered  through  all  the 
variety  of  suspense,  which  no  persuasion 
could  prevail  on  Angelica  to  terminate.  In 
this  instance,  however,  the  lingering  tor- 
ments of  ennui ^  and  the  fever  of  the  mind^ 
produced  a  similar  effect  in  both  friends : 
they  were  soon  weary  of  their  present  abode; 
and  lord  Lorimer  consenting  to  leave  the 
Wells,  they  speedily  set  out  to  pursue  their 
tour.  In  a  circuitf  us  descent  to  the  coast 
they  visited  a  number  of  places  worth  notice, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  week  arrived  at  Brighton, 
where  lord  Lorimer  permanently  held  a 
house. 
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On  the  night  of  their  arrival  they  went 
to  the  theatre.  It  was  late,  and  already 
crowded ;  but  the  interest  of  his  lordship 
procured  a  good  place,  and  the  play  engaged 
them  till  the  act  concluded.  His  lordship 
then  went  out  to  see  ivho  had  come  to 
Brighton^  and  the  ladies  were  left  to  make 
their  own  observations. 

Euphronia  did  not  feel  herself  pleasantly- 
situated.  Her  companion  was  an  object  of 
general,  and,  as  she  fancied,  by  no  means 
respectful  attention.  The  words  "  fine  wo- 
man !  interesting  creature  !  splendid  beauty  ! 
graceful  symmetry  ! "  reverberated  from  all 
sides ;  and  though  she  suspected  not  that 
to  herself  any  of  these  terms  were  applied, 
she  involuntarily  shrank  from  a  contiguity 
to  any  one  so  conspicuous.  She  now  found 
that  the  presence  of  lord  Lorimer  had  been  a 
protection  from  this  attack  upon  her  delicacy, 
and  she  looked  round  in  search  of  him.  In 
the  same  moment  he  caught  her  eyes  and 
the  eyes  of  Angelica  j  and  in  the  same  mo- 
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ment  they  uttered  an  exclamation — He  was 
speaking  to  Varenza ! ! 

**  Be  calm  !*'  said  Angelica,  as  she  loosed 
a  fold  of  Euphronia's  veil  and  let  it  fall  across 
her  face.  This  little  act  of  presence  of 
mind  effectually  concealed  an  emotion  which 
could  not  otherwise  have  passed  unobserved. 
Euphronia  felt  it,  and  exerted  her  spirits  for 
composure. 

"  It  is  Varenza,  indeed,''  said  Angelica 
in  a  low  voice  ;  "  though  I  saw  him  but 
once^  and  only  in  a  half  light,  I  recollect 
him  clearly.  The  dark  brcv/,  the  anxious 
eye,  the  folded  arms.  Ke  has  been  think- 
ing of  something,  Euphronia— of  you,  per- 
haps ;  for  his  countenance  bears  strong  traces 
of  inquietude  1" 

Euphronia  endeavoured  to  speak,  but  the 
return  of  lord  Lorimer  baffled  the  eitort. 
Angelica  asked  him,  "  Did  he  know  the  gen- 
tleman to  whom  he  had  been  speaking  ?" 
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He  replied,  «  Yes/' 

"  Where  did  you  meet  him  ?'* 

"  With  some  foreign  friends." 

'^  And  do  you  know  him  intimately  ?'' 

"No.  He  is  reckoned  an  eccentric  fel- 
low ;  extremely  difficult  and  of  course  al- 
ways unhappy." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Angelica,  "  I  adore 
eccentricity  !  you  must  bring  him  round  and 
introduce  him." 

"  It  is  too  late,"  said  his  lordship,  laugh- 
ing, "  or  too  early — at  least  now  is  not  your 
time,  for  he  is  to  be  married  tomorrow\" 

"  Married!— to-morrow!'*  re-echoed  An- 
gelica: but  his  lordship  was  engaged 
with  his  opera  glass.  After  a  pause  she 
repeated  the  words  as  an  interrogatory. 
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*'  Married   to-morrow — /'  rejoined   his 
lordship. 

*'  My  lord — to  whom  ?*'  ' 

*'  To— a  very  lovely  girl^,  'faith.   He  must 
be  insensibly  in  love  !" 

"  Why  should  you,  my  lord,  who  have 
scarcely  seen  him,  think  So  ?" 

"  Because  he  is  going — to  marry  her." 

Angelica  in  her  turn  started — she  changed 
colour  frequently — her  eyes  shot  fire — and 
soon  after  complaining  of  being  sick,  she 
retired  with  Euphronia,  and  they  returned 
home.  Immediately  on  alighting,  they,  as 
if  by  mutual  consent,  silently  separated  for 
the  night. 

To  the  senses  of  Euphronia  the  approach 
of  rest  was  far  distant.     She  dismissed  her 
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maid,  and  with  unequal  footsteps  continued 
to  pace  her  apartment.  A  confusion  of 
thoughts  revolved  in  her  mind,  and  a  confu- 
sion of  passions  agitated  her  bosom.  At 
length  a  flood  of  tears  cooled  that  fever  which 
searched  her  heart;  and  her  cheek  was  yet 
undried  when  Angelica  suddenly  entered  her 
chamber. 

Euphronia  gazed  at  her  in  speechless 
wonder.  A  ghastly  hue  overspread  her  vi- 
sage ;  her  eyes  were  wild ;  her  lips  half 
opened  ;  her  breath  quick  and  heaving,  and 
her  step  hasty. 

*'  Time  passes,"  said  she  ;  "  and  perhaps 
the  lapse  of  these  important  hours  may  prove 
fatally  irretrievable.  I  want,  therefore,  to 
know  what  you  think  best  to  be  done  in  this 
affair."  She  looked  at  her  watch.  "  Past 
two  o*clock,  and  my  lord  not  yet  returned  ! 
But  no  doubt  Varenza  has  left  his  address  at 
the  library ." 

VOL.  Ill*  x> 
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" What  then —  ?  What  would  you, 

my  friend,  with  Varenza— now  ?" 

^^  — Speak  with  him  only  two  words.  I 
possess  a  secret,  the  disclosure  of  which 
may  break  this  intended  marriage." 

Euphronia  concealed  her  face  with  one 
liand,  while  with  the  other  she  repelled  the 
suggestion  of  Angelica.  ^'  No !  no  !  no  I" 
she  cried — *'  O  no  !  not  for  worlds  !'' 
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Why  should  he  not  know  it  ?" 


"  Why  should  he  know  it  ?'*  answered 
Euphronia,  animated  by  sudden  pride.  "  If 
I  am  so  easily  forgotten —  !'* 

''  True  !  true !"  interrupted  Angelica.  "  It 
is  well  thought  of!  I  am  glad  you  have 
drawn  my  thoughts  towards  that  point !  I 
thank  you,  my  love ;  good  night.**  Eu- 
phronia gazed  at  her,  and  almost  like  a  phan- 
tom she  glided  from  her  sight. 
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The  singularities  of  this  singular  woman 
had  often  been  betrayed  ;  but  in  this  there 
'  was  something  more  than  commonly  strange. 
Euphronia  might  have  conjectured  that  feel- 
ings of  friendship  had  a  share  in  her  emo- 
tion ;  but  it  was  too  violent,  too  wild  and  in- 
coherent for  the  effusions  of  friendship  alone: 
that  lord    Lorimer  had  not    yet   returned 
home  seemed  to  have  a  stronger  influence  in 
the  cause  :  but   the  soul  of  Angelica  had 
Jong  been  impenetrably  veiled  from  mortal 
eyes. 

When  on  the  morrow  the  friends  met, 
Euphronia  seemed  still  struggling  against 
herself :  Angelica  appeared  to  have  gained  a 
conquest.  Her  air  was  elevated  and  haughty  ; 
a  pale  blush  tinted  her  cheek,  and  lighted 
new  fire  in  her  radiant  eyes.  Her  manner 
and  her  voice  were  composed,  and  her 
thoughts  see r.ied  perfectly  disengaged.  She 
reverted  to  nothing  that  had  passed  the  pre- 
ceding evening  j  but,  taking  up  the  news- 
D  2 
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I^per^  paused  with  her  usual  attention  the 
politics  of  the  day. 

And  by  this  she  was  still  occupied  when 
a  smart  knocking  sounded  at  the  door.  Eu- 
phronia  intuitively  glanced  at  her  ;  but  her 
countenance  betrayed  no  change  :  and  pre- 
sently  lord  Lorimer  entered  the  room.  Con- 
trary to  his  usual  deportment,  he  was  bois- 
terous and  flurried ;  he  threw  himself  on  ihe 
sopha  beside  miss  Fairfax,  but  her  dignified 
evasion  of  his  rude  salutation  recalled  him  a 
little  to  a  sense  of  his  indecorum ;  yet  he 
wished  to  brave  it  out* 

**  Whatl"  he  exclaimed,  "  is  Diana 
jealous  because  her  Endymion  was  absent  so 
long?  But  I 've  been  ia  the  clouds  myself 
a&  well  as  my  Cynthia.  I ,  've  been  in  luck, 
my  love  !'* 

"  And  in  wine,  my  lord/'  she  almly  re* 
joined. 
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"  — Yes  ;  and  in  wine  I  have  won  back 
the  losses  of  a  whole  year — then  I  drank 
myself — tranquil,  to  your  health ; — ^then  I 
went  to  church ! — Now  for  what  did  I  go  to 
church,  think  you  ?'* 

"  To  seek  a  better  angel,  perhaps,  my 
lord." 

"  No,  'faith  !  none  better  for  me  lives 
than  yourself.  Beauty,  wealth,  and  gene- 
rosity, are  the  divinities  that  I  adore,  and  all 
are  embodied  in  you.  Poor  Snellgrave-has 
not  picked  up  such  a  prize— 1" 

««^  Snellgrave  !'* 

"  Aye — ^I  finished  my  frolic  by  going  to 
see  him  tied.*' 

"  My  lord,  no  doubt  the  nuptials  were 
hallowed  by  your  presence  1"  said  Angelica 
dr41y. 
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"  Now  you  are  angry  with  me  for  going/' 
said  his  lordship;  "  and  'faith  I  could  not 
help  it.  Snellgrave  lost  all — all  his  money  to 
me ;  and  the  poor  fellow  was  so  cursedly  cut 
up  by  it,  that  I  could  not  do  less  than  com- 
fort him — so  I  helped  him  to  dress — kept 
up  his  spirits — saluted  his  bride — and  left 
him  in  his  f-a-m-i-1  y  c-o-a-c-h  proceeding 
for  London  I— Hey-dey  !  what 's  the  matter 
how  ?" 

Euphronia  had  risen  to  leave  the  room  ; 
but  a  giddiness  seized  her  head^  and  she 
sank  to  the  floor.  Angelica  sprang  to  her 
assistance.  The  clamour  of  his  lordship  soon 
brought  other  help ;  and  the  fainting  Eu- 
phronia  was  conveyed  to  her  chamber,  where 
Angelica  alone  remained  to  attend  her. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Words  were  not  made  to  vent  such  thoughts  as  mine 

Dryden, 

JDaRiNG  the .  succeeding  week,  Euphronia 
continued  in  her  apartment  y  not  so  much 
through  indisposition,  as  through  a  wish  to 
absent  herself  from  the  society  into  which 
she  had  by  such  a  tissue  of  circumstances 
been  thrown »  The  ambiguous  feeling  of 
disapprobation  so  early  awakened  at  Tun- 
bridge  Wells  had  now  increased  to  a  de- 
cided condemnation  of  Angelica's  conduct 
and  pirinciples.  She  had  even  in  her  own 
arguments  proved  her  casuistry  founded  on 
passions  alone,  and  the  force  and  tendency 
of  these  had  been  too  apparent  for  doubt. 
Euphronia  was  ignorant  of  the  established 
delicacies  of  society  ;  but  in  her  contempla- 
tions of  happiness  she  had  never  dismissed 
the  necessity  of  certain  restrictions.     Depra- 
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vity  and  deformity  were  nearly  allied  in  her 
perception ;  and  beauty,  purity  and  pleasure 
were  linked  by  an  indissoluble  chain.     The 
dictates  of  her  understanding  informed  her 
that  benevolence  was  the  virtue  which  soft- 
ened  and    harmonized  the  human   race — 
which  bound  man  to  man — ^which  cherished 
the  sv/eetest  sensations   of  the  breast;,  and 
associated  the' feelings  by  a  general  mean  of 
principle  essential  to  the  well-being  of  so- 
ciety.    This  virtue  *ha^d  been  discarded  by 
'Angelica,  and  with  it  all  others  had  aban- 
doned her.     She  had  trampled  on -a  right 
which  even  lawless  nature  respects,  for  she 
had  robbed  a  wife  of  a  husband  ;  she  had 
cavilled  with  every  maxim  of  morality,  only 
that  she  might  subvert  it  to  her  own  pur- 
poses ;  and  even  her  charities  were  an  ex- 
periment,   which   not  answering   the  trial 
were  no  more  repeated.     In  a  word,  she 
had  overthrown  a  fabric  of  established  opi- 
nion, and  had  substituted  one  of  her  own  ; 
but  it  rested  on  no  solid  foundation.     Al- 
ready it  tottered,  and  threatened  the  feeble 
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projector  with  disappointment,  misery,  aind 
disgrace. 

"  Thus  it  is,"  said  Euphronia.  *'  Nature 
is -not  strong  enough  to  guide  herself;  she 
requires  the  influence  of  an  omnipotent 
power,  which,  whether  imaginary  or  real, 
produces  certain  and  indispensable  good ! 
The  votaries  of  this  omnipotence  have  no- 
thing to  regret,  for  no  sacrifice  is  required 
of  them  but  the  sacrifice  of  evil.  Even  the 
silent  virtues  they  are  enjoined  to  practise, 
return  to  the  bosom  a  rich  sensation  of  re- 
ward. The  rules  of  reason  are  wavering 
and  indefinite  ;  but  the  leading  principle  of 
right  may  always  be  found  in  the  governing 
wisdom  of  Nature *s  God.'* 

The  tenor  of  these  reflections  could  not 
now  be  easily  changed.  Angelica  had  lost 
the  respect  of  Euphronia,  and  no  longer 
retained  an  influence  which  was  once  abso- 
lute :  nor  did  she  longer  appear  to  wish  to 
retain  it.  Her  mind  was  evidently  occupied 
D  5 
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by  other  subjects  :  the  little  time  Euphronia 
saw  her  she  was  musing  and  abstracted,  and 
her  eyes  had  that  expression  of  wildness  and 
fire  which  evidenced  the  vigour  of  the  intel- 
lectual spirit.  Every  turn  of  her  fine  fea- 
tures seemed  to  repeat,  "  I  will  conquer!'* 

One  morning,  however,  when  she  entered 
Euphronia's  chamber,  her  air  was  more 
than  commonly  cheerful,  even  when  her 
spirits  were  disengaged.  Her  greeting  was 
peculiarly  affectionate,  and  her  inquiries  for 
Euphronia's  health  were  affectingly  kind. 
Euphronia  was  induced  to  acknowledge  that 
she  remained  in  her  chamber  only  because 
she  preferred  seclusion. 

"  That  is  well,"  she  replied  :  "  I  should 
be  sorry  a  good-for-nothing  fellow  had  the 
power  to  make  you  really  unhappy.  Then 
you  have  no  objection,  perhaps,  to  set  out 
with  me  for  London  ?'^ 

"  London !"  repeated  Euphronia ;  and 
her  colour  changed. 
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"  Yes — a  business  of  importance  sud- 
denly calls  me  thither ;  but  I  promise  you  all 
the  seclusion  you  have  so  ingeniously  disco- 
vered here.  The  chariot  is  already  ordered, 
so  you  have  no  time  to  lose."  And  without 
waiting  a  reply  she  left  the  room. 

The  promise  of  seclusion  absolved  every 
difficulty  of  removal  to  Euphronia.  She  had 
wished  to  leave  lord  Lorimer's  house  because 
she  disliked  lord  Lorimer  himself,  and  felt 
reluctant  to  be  indebted  even  to  his  hospi 
tality.  The  sound  of  the  chariot  wheels  was 
welcome  to  her ;  and  her  preparations  being 
by  that  time  completed,  she  descended  to 
the  Darlour  to  seek  her  friend. 

Lord  Lorimer,  however,  only  was  there. 
His  air  was  disordered,  and  he  paced  the 
room  in  unrestrained  agitation,  hardly  no- 
ticing the  entrance  of  Euphronia,  and  mut- 
tering in  broken  sentences  the  perturbation 
of  his  mind.     Angelica  soon  after  appeared 5 
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and  Euphronia  fancied  she  glanced  at  him 
with  severity. 

» 
"'Well,  my  lord/*  said  she,  in  her  usual 
manner  ^  ''  any  other  commands  ?'' 

*^  No,  no,"  he  answered  :  "  if  you  ex,- 
ecutethe  one  L  have  given,  I  shall  be  per- 
fectly at  ease  :  I  shall  then  join  you  where- 

^ver  you  may  be,  and  never  return  to  this 

^— n — d  place  again." 

"  Adieu,  then!'*  she  replied  :  "  ^llonsy 
QTia  belle  /" 

His  lordship  was  too  much  distrait  even 
to  see  her  to  her  carriage,  which  the  next 
moment  rapidly  w^hirled  from  his  door. 

*'  Would  you  imagine,"  &aid  Angelica 
after  a  pause,  "  that  his  lordship  could  feel  so 
much  for  the  death  of  his  wife  ?" 

"  Death! — Is  lady  Lorimer  dead?'* 
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««  Yes ;— -and  you  see  how  much  he  is  af- 
flicted." 

"  I  own  I  should  not  have  suspected 
he  could  regret  her,"  answered  Euphronia 
with  indifference. 

"  Then  you  see  you  did  his  poor  little 
lordship  injustice/'  said  Angelica.  "  He 
regrets  her  extremely.  She  allowed  him  a 
considerable  annuity  while  she  livedo,  but 
when  writing  her  will  she  unluckily  forgot 
to  leave  him  more  than  one  shilling.  You 
perceive  what  great  effects  may  proceed 
from  small  causes.  This  solitary  shilling 
occasions  him.  a  gpef  he  will  never  sur- 
vive.*' 

''  I  can  at  least  believe  him  disappointed,'* 
said  Euphronia. 

^'  What  a  laconic  expression  of  compas- 
sion P'  observed  Angehca.  ''  Yet  you  ought 
to  sympathize  with  him,  for  I  have  proof 
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that  wealth  holds  its  due  estimate  in  your 
opinion — .'* 

^  — How — what  proof?*' 

"  A  double  proof,  my  frigid  friend.  Did 
you  not  toil  for  months  to  refill  old  Harri- 
son's purse —  ?" 

"  —  that  was  to  be  the  support  of  his 
helpless  years  ?  surely  !  but — " 

"  — but  that  is  proof/'  said  Angelica,; 
"  for  this  is  placing  great  value  upon  wealth. 
—My  second  proof — " 

"  Ah  do  not  speak  it,''  cried  Euphronia. 
*'  I  know  you  think  me  tame  and  spiritless  in 
continuing  to  afford  this  second  proof — 
But  it  is  a  whim — it  gives  me  pleasure.  In- 
dulge me  in  it,  my  dear  friend  !** 

*'  Indulge !  yes— and  may  every  wish 
of  your  heart  be  indulged!  for  every  wish 
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is  worthy  of  yourself :  I  hope  I  may  hold 
out  in  my  resolves  to  follow  so  bright  an 
example.  But  enough  of  thisj''  and  she 
started  another  subject  of  conversation,  nor 
again  recurred  to  that  which  had  drawn 
from  her  feelings  an  eulogium  so  unqua- 
lified. Their  journey  was  cheerful  and 
speedy,  and  early  in  the  evening  they  reached 
Grosvenor-square. 


In  this  abode  of  luxurious  elegance,  se- 
clusion once  more  became  the  portion  of 
Euphronia.  Her  friend  was  incessantly  en- 
gaged by  business  that  bore  the  evidence  of 
extreme  importance,  by  her  devoting  to  it 
not  only  all  her  time,  but  all  her  mental  at- 
tention. Once  or  twice  that  Euphronia 
ventured  to  intrude  on  her  in  her  little  study, 
she  found  her  arranging  a  multitude  of  pa- 
pers and  parchments ;  and  twice  a  gentleman 
dined  with  them  who  had  been  assisting  in 
the  task  during  the  morning,  and  who  re< 
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turned  to  it  after  dinner.  Euphronia  could 
only  understand  that  he  was  a  lawyer  of  emi- 
nence, and  had  been  found  worthy,  of  con- 
fidence and  trust. 

This  routine  of  tranquillity  remained  uni- 
form for  six  weeks  :  but  it  was  one  evening 
suddenly  broken  by  the  arrival  of  lord  Lo- 
rimer.  His  looks  betrayed  that  his  mind, 
had  been  ill  at  ease :  but  Angelica  uttered 
no  observation,  and  it  soon  appeared  that 
he  was  an  invited  guest. 

'*  I  guess,"  said  he,  ''  that  you  would 
not  bring  me  to  London  in  this  season  ex- 
cept on  a  good  purpose  ?" 

A  smile  was  Angelica's  reply.  But  it  was 
a  smile  of  peculiar  expression.  Euphronia 
saw — that  it  was  horrible. 

"  How?"  said  his  lordship  impatiently, 
*'  how  haveyou  settled "  and  he  bent  for- 
ward to  whisper  he  rest  of  his  question. 
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"  Nay,  my  lord,"  said  Angelica,  "  you 
have  often  called  miss  Villemont  a  simple- 
ton. You  need  not  surely  fear  to  speak 
aloud  in  her  presence  1 — Do  not  stir,  I  beg, 
my  dear." 

He  was  nettled.  ''  Well  then,  madam," 
said  he,  "  How  have  you  settled  the  affairs 
on  account  of  which  you  came  to  Lon- 
don V 

"  My  lord--^l  'have  completely  .arranged 
every  thing—*' 

**  Charming  woman  !*'  excl^ied  his  lord- 
ship, seizing  her  hand. 


«  —  for  the  plan  I  mentioned  to  your 
lordship.'* 


He  suddenly  retreated. 

'"  —  as  I  had  no  doubt,"  she  rejoined, 
"  you  would  agree  with  me  in  the  opinion 
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it  was  the  only  one  expedient  to  be  adopted 
for  you  and  for  me.'* 

His  lordship  wheeled  round,  and,  half- 
seadng  himself  on  the  table^  jogged  his  foot 
in  great  perplexity. 

"  Have  I  not  judged  rightly,  my  Iord^ 
asked  Angelica. 

"  —  Why,  'faith,  madam — I  'm — at  a 
fault  a  little  I  You  know,  the  money  I  must 
have." 

"  I  have  shown  you  how  you  can  do 
without  it — ." 

"  Phew — w^ — w  !"  whistled  his  lordship. 

"  Come,  miss  Villemont,"  said  Angelica, 
*'  I  shall  tell  you  how  this  gentleman  and  I 
are  about  to  become  happy.  You  know, 
my  lord,  you  have  often  said  that  all  you 
asked  of  fate  was  to  make  me  your  wife." 
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'*■  Aye  !  but  that  was  under  quite  diiFerent 
circumstances.  There  was  nothing  to  hinder 
me  wishing  it  then — " 

"  Except  the  wife  you  then  had.  You 
know,  ray  lord,  I  always  admitted  the  fit- 
ness of  that  excuse." 


His  lordship's  comprehension  did  not  ap- 
pear quite  clear  on  this  point  j  but  she  waited 
not  his  reply. 

**  But  this  barrier  being  removed,  I  think 
it  would  on  my  side  be  very  ungenerous, 
even  under  existing  circumstances^  to  re- 


tract." 


"  Existing  circumstances !  Why  zounds, 
madam !  that  is  the  reason  you  ought  to  re- 
tract." 

"  O  my  lord,**  exclaimed  Angelica, 
**  think  not  so  meanly  of  me.     We  have 
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often  said  that  our  mutual  afiection  was  tlie 
only  good  that  rendered  life  desirable.  I  am 
certain  of  your  sincerity,  and  shall  proudly 
prove  my  own/' 

His  lordship  deserting  the  table  paced  the 
floor.  "  Odds  my  life,"  he  exclaimed: 
"  but  she  must  be  bantering  me  1" 

"  And,  my  lord,  1  repeat  my  offer.  Fate 
has  thought  fit  to  deprive  me  of  the  bulk  of 
my  fortune;  but  I  still  possess,  a  competence 
that  \vili  make  u&  happy.  The  retirement 
of  Derbyshire  will  be^  in  truth,  a  very  Eden 
to  us !" 

His  lordship,  swelling  with  rage,  fiercely 
turned  his  eyes  on  the  speaker.  Euphronia 
trembled,  for  there  was  something  terrible 
in  this  pleasantry, 

^*  What  think  you,  my  lord?"  asked  An^ 
gelica. 
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"  —  Think,  madam  ? — On  my  soul,  ma- 
dam—!" 

"  Nay,"  she  rejoined  soothingly,  and 
rising,  she  rested  her  hand  on  his  arm* — 
*' Dear  my  lord  i  consider  the  matter  well. 
You  know  me  to  be  inseparably  attached  to 
your  interests — /* 

Lord  Lorimer  wheeled  round  to  escape 
her  touch — Euphronia  thought  insultingly  ; 
but  Angelica  appeared  not  to  heed  it. 

"  You  know  it,  my  lord,"  she  resumed  ; 
*'  but  we  may  differ  as  to  the  means  by 
which  they  may  be  promoted.  I  grant  this 
is  a  fair  privilege,  nor  will  I  infringe  it : 
therefore,  my  lord,  I  ask  you  for  your  de- 
cision. I  mean  not  a  childish  decision,  but 
that  which  cannot  be  revoked — it  is  for  life ! 
— the  Yea  or  the  Nay  cannot  be  recalled — 
therefore — " 

His  lordship  stood  erect  j  and,  looking  at 
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her  fixedly,  stamped  his  foot.  "  Nay, 
then  !"  he  exclaimed  with  a  fearful  oath — 
''  By I  never  will  marry  you." 

He  snatched  up  his  hat :  but  Angelica 
bounded  to  the  door,  set  her  back  against 
it,  and  a  laugh  burst  from  her  lips. 

Euphronia's  blood  curdled  in  her  veins. 
Lorimer  stood  confounded. 

"  Ah  !  you  do  not  know  me  yet,  my  lord  !" 
cried  A^ngelica  triumphantly — "  I  have  yet 
to  give  you  a  proof  of  what  I  am  !  Look 
ye  here  !*'  and  she  held  forward  a  written 
paper. 

His  lordship  was  instantly  attracted  by  it 
— "  What — what  is  it  r"  he  demanded,  al- 
most trembling  with  reviving  hope  and  ear«p 
nestaiess. 

"  It  is  my  banker's  receipt,''  she  replied^ 
for  eighty-two  thousand  pounds — a  moiety 
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of  the  remnant  of  my  fortune  which  I  lodged 


The  astonishment  of  lord  Lorimer  soon 
became  as  indecorous  as  his  vexation  had 
been.  He  learned  that  the  trials  of  his  faith 
was  a  fiction,  and  his  earnestness  to  be  for- 
given was  unfeigned.  Angelica  seemed  to 
enjoy  his  mortification — but  at  length  ac- 
corded him  a  frank  forgiveness.   . 

"  My  lord/*  said  she,  ^'  I  make  allow- 
ances for  human  nature,  and  was  not  dis- 
appointed in  you.  Here,"  she  added,  pre- 
senting her  hand,  "  is  the  signet  of  oblivion, 
and  tomorrow  at  breakfast,  if  you  remind 
me,  1  shall  affix  it  to  whatever  you  may  re- 
quire." 

In  the  moment  of  rejoicing,  Euphronia 
escaped  to  her  chamber. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIIl. 

Dreste  yn  blodde-steyned  veste, 
To  everie  knyghte  her  warre-songe  siinge ; 
Uponne  her  hedde  wylde  wedes  were  spredde 
A  gorie  anlace  by  her  honge. 

Chatterton. 

EuPHRONiA,  when  she  reached  her 
apartment,  involuntarily  bolted  her  door ; 
and  as  she  crossed  the  room  she  started  at 
beholding  a  visage  in  the  glass,  pale  as  if 
already  marked  by  the  hand  of  death.  Ap- 
palled, she  stood  gazing,  and  for  a  moment 
knew  not  her  own  features  j — yet  even  when 
she  recollected  them,  her  terror  did  not 
subside.  "  Surely,"  said  she,  "  there  is 
something  dreadful  going  to  happen  !  '' 

The  wind  had  suddenly  risen ;  the  rain 
poured  in  torrents  against  the  windows,  and 
the  hangings  swelled  in  the  blast.      Her 
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eyes  glanced  around  in  dismay,  as  if  she 
expected  to  see  a  crimsoned  dagger  or  a 
bloodless  spectre.  It  was,  in  truth,  the  first 
time  in  her  life  any  sensation  allied  to  super- 
stidon  had  ever  reached  her  feelings.  Some 
fearful  spell  seemed  to  hover,  against  which 
she  had  no  power  of  resistance.  "  Surely,'* 
she  repeated,  ''  there  is  something  dreadful 
going  to  happen !  ** 

At  length  a  knocking  at  her  door  startled 
her.  It  was  the  footman  to  summon  her 
to  supper.  She  was  almost  glad  of  the  in- 
terruption. 

On  entering  the  parlour  she  found  only 
Angelica,  who  moved  from  the  sideboard 
in  the  moment  of  her  entrance.  Lord  Lo- 
rimer  then  appeared,  and  they  sat  down  to 
table. 

Euphronia  felt  that  neither  the  fluttering 
of  her  bosom  nor  the  pallidness  of  her 
cheek  was  concealed  3  yet  Angelica  seemed 

VOL.  III.  E 
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not  to  observe  her  ;  and  lord  Lorimer  was 
too  much  occupied  by  this  relief  of  his 
anxieties,  to  see  or  to  care  for  any  uncon- 
nected circumstance.  The  table  was  more 
luxuriously  provided  than  visual ;  and  his 
approbation  was  sufficiently  apparent,  even 
had  he  not  at  the  termination  of  the  feast 
declared  he  had  never  in  the  course  of^his 
life  been  so  happy  as  in  the  present  riioment; 
adding,  that  his  Dian  now  proved' his  divi- 
nity indeed. 

"  Then  come,  my  mortal  care !  "  re- 
joined Angelica ;  "  for  once  I  will  taste 
your  favourite  Qiampgigne,  to  the  wish  that 
I  may  ever  be  the  arbitress  of  your  destiny." 

The  ghastly  Euphronia  turned  on  them 
her  eyes  of  half-extinguished  lustre.  She 
saw  the  liquor  sparkle  above  the  brim  ^ — she 
saw  it  raised  to  their  lips^ — and  saw  it  swal- 
lowed by  both.  A  faintishness  dimmed  her 
senses;  but  the  tones  of.gaiety  revived  them. 
In  that  moment  her  eyes  met  the  piercing 
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glance  of  Angelica.  She  felt  as  if  she  dared 
not  utt^r  even  an  exclamation ;  yet  in  that 
glance  she  discovered  that  her  sensations, 
far  from  having  passed  unobserved,  were 
understood.  The  power  of  this  singular 
woman  had  never,  comparatively,  been  ab- 
solute and  imperious,  till  this  moment  of 
'evidence.  Angelica  was  really  resistless ; 
and  the  mirth  was  renewed.  At  length  the 
clock  sounding  twelve  furnished  Euphronia 
with  an  excuse'  for  retiring  to  her  chamber. 

Her  perturbation  was,  however,  too  ago- 
nizing to  admit  even  a  thought  of  rest.  The 
fantastic  fears  that  had  for  a  moment  occu- 
pied her  were  no  more  ;  for  her  sensations 
were  now  more  definite.  She  understood 
tvkat  were  her  terrors.  An  awful  expecta- 
tion filled  her  soul.  Her  sensations  per- 
haps resembled  those  of  Varenza  when  he 
\vas  fettered  for  execution.  A  dreadful  fa- 
tality impended,  and  she  awaited  the  blow. 

From  this  impression  she  was  startled  by 
E  2 
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a  light  tapping  at  her  door  ;  and  on  open- 
ing it  she  beheld  the  subject  of  her  musings 
— Angelica  herself !  She  entered :— her  air 
was  perfectly  degagt^  and  she  placed  a 
cassette  on  the  table. 

"  You  see,"  said  she,  "  that  though  I 
did  not  condole  with  you  on  your  maigre 
looks  at  supper,  I  have  not  been  indifferent 
to  them.  I  guessed  you  were  fit  for  neither 
sleeping  nor  waking,  so  I  brought  you 
something  that  may  turn  the  course  of  your 
thoughts.'' 

Euphronia  raised  her  eyes  to  the  face  of 
Angelica  with  a  serious  expression.  Ange- 
lica smiled  at  her  affectionately,  yet  eva- 
sively. 

*'  Ah !  *'  said  she,  shaking  her  head, 
"  in  you  I  have  not  been  mistaken.  Large 
as  your  mind  is,  I  have  explored  all  its  re- 
cesses, and  have  not  been  disappointed." 

Euphronia  struggled  against  her  feelings, 
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but  in  vain.     She  threw  herself  into  a  chair, 
and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

*'  Simpleton  ! ''  said  Angelica,  in  a  tone 
that  faltered  only  at  the  first  syllable ; 
"  you  never  had  less  cause  to  weep  than  at 
this  moment.  But  I  have  brought  you 
something  that  will  divert  the  current  of 
your  tears." 

The  agitated  Euphronia  would  have 
thrown  herself  on  the  neck  of  her  friend^ — 
would  have  pleaded  for — she  knew  not 
what ;  but  Angelica  shrunk  from  her  em- 
brace. 

"  No,  no,"  she  hastily  cried,  "  that 
would  undo  me  !  It  is  sufficient  that  I  love 
you  more  than  all  the  earth  contains  be- 
side.'* 

Euphronia  again  looked  up.  Angelica 
was  fearfully  pale ;  but  her  colour  quickly 
returned. 
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'^  Yes,'-  she  gravely  added,  "  more  than 
all  the  world  beside  !  Profession  is  not  my 
most  shining  qualification ;  but  this  casket 
contains  some  little  explanations  that  will 
evince  you  often  occupied  my  thoughts  and 
my  cares,  even  when  you  were  absent  from 
my  sight.  You  know,  my  girl,  I  never 
could  endure  regular  details — I  have  merely 
made  memorandums,  which  will  interest 
you,  I  believe.  This  is  the  key ;  and  as  it 
is  also  the  key  of  my  cabinet,  in  which  is 
deposited  every  paper  of  any  consequence 
in  my  affairs,  I  charge  you  to  be  careful  of 
it.      Good  night,  my  girl !  " 

*'  Stop  !  oh  stop !  ''  exclaimed  the  pant- 
ing Euphronia  :  but  Angelica  heard  her  not. 
She  had  left  the  room,  and  shut  the  door. 
Euphronia  hesitated  whether  or  not  to  fol- 
low i — yet,  she  could  not.  Despondingly 
she  sunk  again  into  her  chair. 

The  casket,  however,  could  not  long 
remain    unnoticed.      The^  spring    readily 
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yielded  to  the  golden  key,  which  she  re- 
turned into  her  bosom,  and  then  set  about 
exploring  the  treasures  of  its  contents.  The 
first  were  the  memorandums  on  slips  of 
paper  stitched  together;  the  other  was  a 
thick  packet,  carefully  sealed,  and  on  it  writ- 
ten these  words : 

THIS  I  REQUIRE  YOU  NOT  TO  OPEN 
TILL    YOU    HAVE    SLEPT. 

But  her  eye  glancing  over  the  first  memo- 
randum riveted  all  her  attention.  It  pro- 
mised a  disclosure  of  mysteries  that  had 
heretofore  shrouded  her  existence.  With 
panting  bosom  and  ardent  eyes  she  perused 
the  following : 

»- , 
Fivst  inemoranchim, 

"  Paternal  afiection  1  Filial  duty  ! — What 
a  peal  of  eulogium  have  morahsts  rung  over 
these  fine  sentiments !  I,  however,  under- 
stand theai  not.     My  parents,  in  their  care, 
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iastenedan  iron  hand  on  my  destiny; — their 
death  is  my  emancipation,  and  I  rejoice  at 
it !  Yet  I  have  a  heart.  In  the  first  hour  I 
beheld  this  Euphronia,  I  made  this  disco- 
very. She  wept :  and  though  her  tears 
were  shed  for  a  mother,  I  could  believe  they 
were  sincere.  She  is  seventeen,  and  I  am 
only  twenty-four,  yet  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
supply  the  mother  she  has  lost.  I  fancy  it 
will  give  me  a  pleasure  I  have  never  tasted,  to 
engage  in  the  cares  and  affection  which  death 
(cruel  in  this  instance)  has  robbed  her  of. — 
What  if  I  should  be  disappointed  !  " 

Euphronia  had  scarcely  power  to  breathe 
as  she  turned  to  the -progressive  sentence. 

*'  Eugenius !  the  daughter  of  Eugenius  ! 
Oh !  well  do  I  remember  him.  Even  in 
infancy  I  could  distinguish  his  noble  air,  his, 
chivalric  spirit,  his  m.anly  form,  his  flaming 
eye — !  My  father  brought  me  to  France 
to  make  me  a  good  catholic,  before  I  could 
understand  the  simplest  articles  of  the  tenets 
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which  have  since  so  overloaded  my  faculties. 
I  was  walking  with  my  maid  in  the  forest  of 
Chantilly  :— the  tempest  burst  on  us  before 
we  could  escape  its  power.  The  thunder 
crashed — the  lightning  streamed.  My  maid 
hurried  me  to  the  shelter  of  an  oak,  from 
which  this  Eugenius  could  not  prevail  on 
her  to  move.  Wearied,  at  length,  with  ex- 
postulation, he  snatched  me  from  her  arms. 
The  lightning  scattered  the  oak,  and  my 
attendant  paid  for  her  temerity  the  for- 
feiture of  her  life.  This  was  the  moment, 
and  the  only  moment,  in  which  the  divinity 
of  heaven  shone  upon  my  rigid  soul.  My 
deliverer  sank  on  his  knees — he  prayed  in 
gratitude  ;  and  as  my  little  arms  clasped 
his  neck,  I  shed  tears  I  knew  not  why  -,  but 
they  were  delightful.  It  is  not  for  my  life  1 
it  is  for  that  moment  of  blissful  sensation  I 
am  his  debtor. — Yes — ^I  will  protect-  his 
child  I '' 

*'  What  fiends   are  these  daughters  of 
holiness  I    But    no  matter.    I  shall  call  up 
e5 
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a  spirit  will  overturn  theirs.  I  shall  call  up  my 
own  determination ! — ^Thou  mother  in  God ! 
call  in  the  aid  of  thy  miracles — I  am  here, 
and  you  call  in  vain ! " 

^•^  All  goes  well  !  I  have  worked  this 
abbess  to  my  purpose  !  I  have  persuaded 
her  I  am  the  machine  of  her  wishes,  and 
the  guardianship  of  Euphronia  is  intrusted 
to  me.  Now  she  is  safe,  and  must  remain 
so.  I  must  contrive  to  see  and  consult  her 
father.  While  I  have  gold,  I,  too,  can  work 
miracles  ! 

"I  said  truly.  I  am  already  mistress  of 
the  means  of  communicating  with  Eugenius. 
His  cottage  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
a  parai^iour  of  this  righteous  abbess  ;  and 
the  excavated  passage  which  her  heinous 
footsteps  often  trod^  affords  me  the  means 
of  not  only  consulting  with  Eugenius  on  the 
welfare  of  his  daughter,  but  of  conducting 
her  to  him  should  her  escape  from  this 
prove  expedient." 
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''He  has  received  my  letter^  and  his  an- 
swer approves  every  thing  I  have  done.  In 
the  confidence  that  I  will  take  care  of  his 
daughter,  he  will  not  return  to  his  retreat 
sooner  than  was  his  original  intention.  He 
speaks  of  his  pupil  with  rapture.  There  is 
something  in  his  praises  that  awakens  con- 
jecture/' 

'^  A  second  letter !  "What  a  story  does 
it  detail !  What  a  daemon  is  this  usurping 
countess  de  Massignon  I  First,  by  the  con- 
trivance and  aid  of  a  menial  emissary,  she 
forged  evidence  of  falsehood  on  the  part  of 
her  envied  sister-in-law^  the  wife  of  Euge- 
nius^  who^  rendered  furious  by  suspicion, 
wrote  to  the  fancied  degrader  of  his  honour 
that  he  never  would  see  her  again.  A  se- 
vere fit  of  insanity  was  the  result  to  her ; 
and  during  this  period  she  was  conveyed 
into  the  confinement  of  a  mad-house  by  her 
arch  enemy,  who  completed  her  crimes  by 
reporting  her  dead.  The  wretched  Euge- 
nius  disappeared,  nor  ever  was  again  recog- 
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nised  by  the  world.  Under  the  name  of 
Fuillereaud  he  retired  into  a  monastery";  and 
the  titles  and  estates  he  had  abandoned  be- 
came the  property  of  his  brother.  It  is  thus 
iniquity  is  rewarded  !  ** 

"  But  one  consolation  still  remained  to 
the  deceived  Eugenius  ; — it  was  the  son  of 
his  brother,  who  had  been  adopted  by  him 
as  the  future  inheritor  of  the  fortunes  that 
were  now  enjoyed  by  the  deceiver.  To  this 
child  he  devoted  the  remnant  of  his  exist- 
ence, and  his  cares  have  been  repaid.  Va- 
renza  he  affirms  to  be  all  that  his  sanguine 
wishes  had  foretold." 

"  But  his  attachment  to  this  youth  has 
for  many  years  been  strengthened  by  the 
tenderest  of  all  interests.  When  the  boy 
attained  an  age  which  rendered  the  care  of 
an  able  guide  essential,  the  parental  Euge- 
nius, the  already  venerable  abbe,  quitted  his 
solitude  in  the  monastery  fo  undertake  this 
duty.      Yet  he  felt  that   the  state   of  his 
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mind  was  little  suited  to  the  task  he  \va» 
about  to  engage  in ;  and,  as  a  specific 
against  the  canker  of  his  grief,  he  resolved 
to  address  his  prayers  to  Heaven  for  relief, 
from  the  tomb  of  his  lost  yet  still  beloved 
wife.  In  disguise  he  once  more  visited  Eng- 
land, and  repaired  to  the  sacred  spot  which 
was  situated  in  a  romantic  solitude  in  Wales. 
He  reached  the  place ;  but  his  features^ 
though  marked  by  sorrow,  still  retained  aa 
expression  that  betrayed  him  to  an  old  ser- 
vant. From  this  man  he  learned  a  part  of 
the  treachery  that  robbed  him  of  his  happi- 
ness.  He  learned  that  his  wife  had  been 
secreted  soon  after  her  recovery  from  the 
birth  of  a  daughter,  and  that  neither  she 
nor  the  infant  had  since  been  heard  of  there. 
This  intelligence  stung  him  to  madness.  He 
hurried  back  to  France — repaired  to  Gas- 
cony,  and  compelled  the  traitorous  countess 
to  disclose  the  residence  of  his  wife  and 
child.'* 

"  He  attemptsnot  to  describe  their  meet^ 
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ing,  nor  does  he  dwell  on  his  regret  at  the 
necessity  for  a  second  separation.  He  merely 
observes  that  his  vows  were  sacred  y  that  his 
Euphronia  deemed  them  so^  and  required 
his  departure.  He  had,  however,  the  satisfac- 
tion of  placing  her  fortune  on  a  suitable 
establishment ;  and  afterwards  he  had  the 
happiness  of  seeing  her  at  intervals,  and  of 
inspecting  the  improvements  of  his  daugh- 
ter, from  whom,  however,  the  delicacy  of 
her  mother  concealed  his  relationship ;  the 
knowledge  of  which  would  have  required 
most  painful  disclosures." 

**  The  event  of  his  wife's  actual  death 
he  hastily  passes  over.  It  was  too  sudden 
to  admit  his  timely  knowledge  of  her  ill- 
ness ;  and  his  daughter,  by  her  commands, 
removed  to  the  convent  of  Helena.  Her 
personal  safety  in  this  retreat  he  thinks  can- 
not be  doubted.  But  I  shall  inform  him 
better.'* 

*'  I  continue  to  support  my  character  ad- 
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mirably !  The  abbess  believes  me  her- faith- 
ful adherent,  and  I  shall  be,  while  it  seconds 
my  own  designs.  The  return  of  Euge- 
nius  and  his  pupil  will,  however,  effect  a 
strange  revolution." 

"  At  length  I  have  seen  him  !-^once  more 
I  have  seen  Eugenius !  Oh  !  how  have  years 
and  sorrow  furrowed  his  fine  face,  and 
shaded  his  temples  with  snow  !  Grief,  not 
time,  has  heaped  years  upon  his  head.  I 
wish,  for  his  sake,  I  could  believe  in  the  re- 
ward of  virtue  by  an  eternity  of  bliss !  But 
then  what  is  to  become  of — all  the  rest  of 
the  human  race  ?     It  must  not  be  1  '* 

'^  Every  thing  is  arranged  for  the  union 
of  Euphronia  and  Varenza.  This  night,  at 
twelve  o'clock,  I  leave  the  convent  with  my 
fair  charge,  and  shall  never  return.  Long, 
long  has  my  proud  heart  swelled  for  free- 
dom.    It  comes  at  last." 

"   I   AM    CJRCUMVENTED  !  !  !  '*" 
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*'  But  I  am  not  overcome.  Euphronia 
is  concealed  from  me,  yet  I  will  find  her, 
I  have  announced  to  the  abbess  that  I  go  to 
appeal  to  legal  powers.  Her  turrets  shall  be 
levelled  to  the  dust,  or  I  will  find  Euphronia/' 


*'  Oh,  what  an  interval  of  horror  and 
suspense !  But  it  is  over,  and  I  find  Eu- 
phronia safe.  What  scenes  of  blood  have 
I  not  waded  through  in  seeking  for  this 
daughter  of  Eugenius  !  She  is  with  him — 
that  is  sufficient.     I  must  act  with  undevia- 


tmg  caution 


>> 


"  Eugenius  !  no  ; — Eugenius  himself  will 
not  be  spared  !  He  has  saved  his  pupil, 
but  he  will  be  lost  himself!  '' 


"  There  is  hope !  I  have  set  a  machine 
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of  interest  to  work  for  him  ;  but  I,  the 
prime  mover  of  it,  dare  not  appear  to  act. 
I  like  this  Fitzblaney.  He  possesses  a  careless 
hardihood  of  character  that  pleases  me,  and 
I  think  will  greatly  assist  in  the  preservation 
of  Eugenius.  We  must  get  Varenza  and 
Euphronia  away  by  some  expedient.  The 
sword  of  danger  impends,  and  will  fall  on 
the  devoted  neck  should  the  hand  of  a 
friend  appear  to  save  him. — I  fear  Varenza's 
impetuosity." 


"  Varenza  certainly  took  me  for  a  ghost ! 
No  doubt  he  would  always  believe  he  had 
seen  one,  if  the  solid  proof  of  a  mortal  vi* 
sitant  was  not  left  him  in  the  purse.  Plato 
I  fancy  was  superstitious — -in  truth,  I  see  not 
how  his  opinions  can  be  adopted,  and  super- 
natural agency  xienied/' 


.    CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Horror  chill 
Ran  through  each  nerve,  and  thrill'd  in  every  vein. 

Addison. 

jL  he  deep  attention  of  Euphronia  was  in 
this  moment  caHcd  from  a  subject  so  inter- 
esting by  the  creaking  of  her  door.  She 
turned,  and  started  to  behold  the  form  of 
Angelica  haif-advatxced  in  the  doorway,  in 
the  attitude  of  bf^ckoning  her.  A  ghastly 
paleness  sat  on  her  face ;  her  features  were 
agitated  by  frightful  passions,  and  a  half- 
suppressed  laugh  distorted  them  with  hor- 
rible expression. 

"  What !  what  is  this  ?  "  said  Euphronia, 
rising  with  collected  dignity.  "  What  de- 
viations from  yourself  are  these  ?  " 

Angelica  was  suddenly  irritated.     "  De- 
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viations  from  myself ! ''  she  repeated  ;  "  No ! 
't  is  now  that  I  am  acting  like  myself ! 
Come,  and  receive  the  lesson  /  only  dare  to 
teach  !  Come,  and  learn  from  me  to  tri- 
umph over  NATURE  !  '* 

Euphronia  was  incomprehensibly  awed. 
There  was  something  more  than  horrible 
in  the  appearance  of  Angelica.  Her  fea- 
tures bore  the  expression  of  a  wretch  who 
was  suffering  the  torture  of  the  rack,  yet 
disdained  to  betray  a  testimony  of  endurance. 
The  cause  of  such  an  appearance  Euphro- 
nia well  knew  could  not  be  a  slight  one. 
She  obeyed  the  mandate  in  terrific  expecta- 
tion. 

Angelica  led  the  way  to  her  dressing- 
room,  and  there — there  indeed  expectation 
was  answered.  She  pointed  to  the  sofa — 
lord  Lorimer  was  extended  on  it :  his  eye- 
balls rolling,  his  teeth  gnashed  through 
foam,  and  his  limbs  were  wrenched  to  dis- 
tortion by    agony.      Euphronia  uttered  a 
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suffocated  scream,   and  covered  her    eyes 
from  the  sight. 

*^  Nay !  "  cried  Angelica,  "  this  is  no 
time  to  indulge  feeling ! "  and  forcibly 
drawing  down  Euphronia's  hands,  she 
pointed  again  to  lord  Lorimer  with  a  smile 
and  gesture  of  triumph.  ''  There  is  the 
man  who  insulted  me,"  said  she ;  "  and 
whom  I  have  crushed  with  my  vengeance  !'' 

Euphronia  faintly  shrieked.  ^ 

"  Hist !  hist !  "  cried  Angelica,  with 
mingled  joy  and  apprehension,  "  he  is  re- 
viving— he  will  know  me  again  : — his  tor- 
tures are  not  yet  over — no  !  no  1  "  and  she 
smiled  madly. 

"  Help!  help!"  exclaimed  Euphronia, 
'^  Oh  !  have  mercy !  '* 

^'  Mercy  1  oh  !  have  mercy  !  "  groaned  the 
dying  wretch. 
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Angelica  laughed  convulsively ;  but  the 
efforts  of  Euphronia  to  escape  her  grasp 
were  ineffectual. 

"  Water !  Oh !  one  drop  of  water !  '* 
cried  the  parched  and  expiring  Lorimer. 


*'  Drop!*'  re-echoed  Angelica.  "  The 
kingdom's  rivers  would  be  dried  to  their 
source  if  you  but  breathed  on  them  !  " 


"  He  must  have  aid !  "  exclaimed  Eu- 
phronia furiously  :  "  Release  me,  or  my 
shrieks  shall  wake  the  dead !  " 

A  suffocated  groan  in  this  moment  seemed 
to  choke  the  sufferer.  He  bounded  from 
the  sofa,  and  again  fell  back  in  distortion. 

"  Now ! "  said  Angelica,  with  horrid 
tranquillity  and  withdrawing  her  grasp, 
*'  you  may  summon  both  the  living  and  the 
dead.     He  is  beyond  the  reach  of  all  aid." 
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Euphronla  fled  she  knew  not  whither : 
but  the  room  was  quickly  filied  with  do- 
mestics, and  medical  assistance  soon  arrived. 
The  delirium  of  the  sufferer  was  by  this 
time  terrific : — his  muscles  seemed  to  snap 
with  agony,  and  his  imprecations  were  ap- 
palling !  The  utmost  strength  of  the  attend- 
ants was  insufficient  to  keep  him  in  one 
spot ;  and  even  the  surgeons,  accustomed  as 
they  were  to  the  sight  of  bodily  anguish, 
turned  pale  at  beholding  his.  Angelica  sat 
at  the  end  of  the  sofa  on  which  lord  Lori- 
mer  sometimes  sought  a  cessation  of  his 
sufferings.  Her  hand  supported  her  cheek, 
while  with  eyes  of  the  utmost  composure 
she  surveyed  the  confusion  around. 

Amazed  at  a  demeanour  so  extraordinary, 
one  of  the  surgeons  drew  Euphronia  aside, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  inquiring  with  mruch 
decision,  into  the  circumstances  of  this 
event  when  Angelica  rose  and  approached 
them. 
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"  Sir,"  said  she,  "  I  will  save  you  the 
trouble  of  question  or  conjecture.  I  and  I 
alone  am  answerable  for  the  death  of  lord 
Lorimer.  I  know  what  you  would  say — 
but  spare  your  threats ;  I  am  already  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  law  1 " 

"  Wretched  woman  1  "  exclaimed  Eu- 
phronia. 

Angelica  shook  her  head  dissentingly, 
*'  Not  by  you,  not  by  you,"  she  interrupted, 
*'  should  I  be  reproached.  If  my  life 
could  have  proved  a  benefit  to  you,  for  you 
I  could  have  endured  life.  But  my  associa- 
tion was  baneful  to  your  honour  and  happi- 
ness !  Why  then,  bereft  of  every  feeling 
that  could  endear  existence,  should  I  not 
command  my  fate  ?  Euphronia — when  you 
think  of  me  let  it  be  with  kindness !  From 
you  I  would  even  ask  compassion  !  I  have 
been  at  war  with  my  feelings  even  from  my 
birth — and  this  hour  shall  prove  which  is 
the  conqueror !  " 
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Lord  Lorimer  in  this  moment  sprang  for- 
ward with  a  frightful  scream.  An  interval 
of  sanity  had  given  him  the  sight  of  his 
destroyer ;  but  Euphronia  saw,  and  met  the 
danger.  She  threw  herself  forward  to 
shield  her  friend ;  and  the  grasp  that  seized 
her  had  a  force  more  than  mortal.  Against 
the  strength  of  a  dsemon  all  resistance  might 
have  proved  vainj  but  suddenly  she  was 
released. — The  stroke  of  death  was  her  res- 
cue— the  wretched  Lorimer  sunk  to  the  floor, 
and  with  a  heavy  groan  expired. 

A  low  murmur  ran  through  the  astonished 
and  horror-struck  attendants,  and  recalled 
the  perceptions  of  Euphronia,  She  looked 
around  for  Angelica,  but  saw  her  not.  No- 
body had  seen  her!  The  looks  of  the 
servants  announced  the  increase  of  their 
terrors,  but  they  ventured  Jiot  to  speak  their 
fears.  Euphronia,  however,  called  up  her 
presence  of  mind,  and  essayed  to  open  the 
door  of  the  contiguous  apartment.  It  was 
locked.     She  called  aloud,  but  received  no 
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answer  ;  and  the  surgeon  catching,  from  the 
glance  that  met  his  eye,  apprehensions  that 
accorded  with  his  own,  threw  himself  against 
the  door.  -  It  yielded,  and  they  entered. 

Here  indeed  they  found  Angelica  ; — she 
reclined  on  the  bed,  and  appeared  tran- 
quilly sleeping.  But  the  glitter  of  some- 
thing in  her  hand  confirmed  their  fears.  It 
was  a  stiletto — the  point  alone  was  sullied, 
and  a  spot  on  her  neck  disclosed  the  fatal 
truth.  The  weapon  had  been  dipped  in 
certain  and  instant  death,  and  Angelica  slept 
—to  wake  no  more  ! 


YOL.  HI. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

'Tis  not  vain  or  fabulous, 
For  such  there  be. 

Milton. 

JciVENTs  like  this  are  too  familiar  in  Italy 
to  excite  surprise.  Even  in  the  refined  age 
of  Louis  XIV.  France  produced  her  Brin- 
tilliers*  :    but  in  England  such  a  monster 

*  To  readers  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  this  singular  woman,  the  following  parti- 
culars may  be  interesting.  The  incidents  marked  as 
quotations  are  extracted  from  the  "  Lettres  de 
Madame  de  Sevigne," — a  writer  whose  veracity 
has  never  been  questioned. 

Maria  Margaret  d'Aubrai,  marchioness  of  Brin- 
villiers,  a  native  of  France,  celebrated  for  her 
crimes.  In  1651  she  married  the  marquis  of  Brin- 
villiers,  with  whom  for  some  time  she  maintained  a 
good  character.  The  introduction  of  a  young  offi- 
cer of  the  house  of  St.  Croix  was  the  beginning  of 
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was  never  seen.  Angelica,  therefore,  though 
comparatively  guiltless,  was  a  singular  evi- 
dence  of  the  atrocity  to  which  the  powers  of 

her  misfortunes  and  her  guilt,  from  both  of  which 
her  father  endeavoured  to  rescue  her  by  having  her 
lover  confined  in  the  Bastille.  During  the  year  of 
his  confinement  she  conducted  herself  with  apparent 
penitence ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  she 
again  met  her  lover,  who  while  in  prison  had  learned 
the  art  of  mixing  poison  from  an  Italian  of  the  name 
of  Exili,  and  communicated  to  her  the  fatal  secret. 
The  victims  of  her  iniquity  were  numerous.  By 
slow  degrees  she  destroyed  the  lives  of  her  father,  her 
two  brothers,  and  her  sister.  An  accident  brought  her 
crimes  to  liglit;  St.  Croix,  while  preparing  some 
subtile  poison,  was  suddenly  overpowered  by  its 
efHuvia,  and  dropped  down  dead.  As  no  relation 
appeared  to  claim  his  property,  it  was  sealed  ;  but 
the  marchioness  insisted  with  such  importunity  on 
obtaining  possession  of  a  particular  box,  that  it  was 
examined  upon  suspicion,  and  found  to  contain  pa- 
pers with  directions,  full  of  slow  poisons.  The 
guilty  marchioness  fled  to  England,  and  thence  to 
Holland,  but  was  seized  at  Liege,  and  brought  to 
Paris  for  trial. 

"  She  communicated  her  poisons  in  pigeon  ples; 
r  2 
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the  human  mind  may  be  perverted.  The 
legal  proofs  that  she  alone  was  concerned 
in  the  dreadful  deed  were  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  justice  ;  for,  besides  her  de- 
claration to  the  surgeon,  she  had  left  a 
written  assertion  of  her  sole  criminality. 
The  remains  of  lord  Lorimer  were  interred 
in  his  family  vault,  and  for  his  murderer 
Euphronia  with  great  difficulty  purchased  a 
quiet  grave. 

t>y  which  a  great  many  were  killed  ;  not  that  she  }i;id 
any  particular  reasons  for  making  away  witli  them, 
but  out  of  mere  curiosity  to  tiy  the  effects  of  her 
drugs.  The  chevalier  de  Guet,  who  had  been  par- 
taker of  all  these  pretty  entertainments  about  three 
years  ago,  has  been  languishing  ever  since.  She 
inquired  one  day  if  he  was  dead;  upon  being  an- 
swered No,  she  said,  turning  her  head  on  one  side, 
'  He  must  have  a  very  stout  constitution  then.'  " 

"  On  Thursday,  the  16th  July,  1676,  she  was  con- 
demned, and  the  next  morning  executed.  Her 
sentence  was  read  to  her,  -which  was  to  perform  the 
amende  honoralle  in  the  church  of  Notre-Dame,  and 
after  that  to  have  her  head  severed  from  her  body, 
her  body  burnt,  and  her  ashes  thrown  into  the  air. 
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Of  the  sensation  excited  in  the  public 
mind  by  this  deed  of  desperation  Euphronia 
was  wholly  ignorant :  and  though  the  im- 
pression on  her  own  was  too  deep  ever  to 
be  effaced,  there  were  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it  which  had  important  claims 
on  her  attention,  and  aided  to  assuage  the 
pain  of  recollection.  The  care  and  exacti- 
tude with  which  Angelica  had  wound  up  her 
pecuniary  concerns,  was  not  the  least  asto- 

She  had  poisoned  her  father  na  kss  than  ten  times 
running,  but  without  being  able  to  destroy  him ; 
likewise  her  brother  and  several  others ;  and  all  un- 
der the  appearance  of  the  greatest  love  and  confi- 
dence. She  died  as  she  lived,  that  is  to  say,  very 
resolutely.  In  her  way  to  execution  she  desired  her 
confessor  to  place  the  executioner  beforeJier,  that  she 
might  not  see  that  rascal  Desgrars,  who  had  taken 
her.  She  had  two  confessors  ;  one,  who  told  her 
she  ought  to  reveal  every  thing  ;  the  other,  that  she 
ought  not.  She  laughed  at  this  difference  of  opi- 
nion bet^^e3n  the  learned  fathers,  and  said  she  be- 
lieved slie  mii^ht  very  conscientiously  do  which  of 
the  two  slie  pleased,  and  it  pleased  her  to  reveal  no- 
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nishing  trait  in  the  eventful  termination  of 
her  career.  The  packet  in  the  bottom  of 
the  casket,  superscribed  by  the  requisition 
that  it  was  not  to  be  opened  by  Euphronia 
till  she  had  slept,  was  a  farewell  address 
written  in  the  strongest  terms  of  affection ; 
and  adding,  that,  in  the  cabinet  of  which 
she  gave  the  key,  Euphronia  would  find 
arrangements  that  must  incontrovertibly 
prove  the  friendship  thus  professed.  It  was 
these  arrangements  that  really  surprised  Eu- 
phronia. The  WILL  of  the  deceased  was 
the  first  object  that  called  her  attention,  and 
bore  strong  evidence  of  the  testator's  eccen- 
tricity. It  commenced  with  a  detail  of  her 
property  of  every  description — where  and 
how  situated,  and  reverting  in  progression 
to  the  deeds  and  memoranda  belonging 
to  each  in  such  and  such  compartments  of 
the  cabinet.  To  every  person  that  proved 
him  or  her-self  a  relative,  she  bequeathed 
the  sum  of  one  shilling  each — and  to  Eu- 
phronia the  residue  without  reserve ;  and 
with  only  the  restriction,  that  while  she  lived 
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unmarried  she  was  to  assume  the  name  of 
Fairfax. 

Euphronia  had  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  experienced  much  of  the  caprices  of 
fortune,  but  the  materials  of  her  mind  were 
too  fixed  to  be  easily  affected.  In  every 
revolution  of  the  wheel  she  had  stood  firm ; 
no  depression  had  sunk  her,  and  no  pinnacle 
of  elevation  could  render  her  giddy.  From 
pecuniary  poverty  and  dependance  she  found 
herself  suddenly  raised  to  the  possession  of 
an  immense  fortune :  yet  the  sensations  of 
pleasure  were  for  some  days  infinitely  out- 
weighed by  those  of  regret. 

In  truth,  during  some  days  after  the  in- 
terment was  completed  she  was  undecided 
what  arrangements  her  change  of  fortune 
should  influence  her  to  make.  The  domes- 
tic establishments  were  such  as  required  no 
alteration  j  the  exact  precision  of  Angelica 
had  bequeathed  to  her  no  care  or  pecuniary 
investigation ;  and  with  the  maxim  which 
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instructs  the  children  of  affluence  to  be  good 
and  faithful  stewards  Euphronia  was  wholly 
unacquainted.  From  the  society  she  could 
command,  she  at  once  separated  herself  for 
ever  ;  but,  alas  !  she  knew  not  how  to  re- 
place them  by  those  she  could  approve. 
The  only  friends  on  earth  she  could  claim 
were  either  resident  in  another  country,  or 
divided  from  her  by  insurmountable  bar- 
riers in  this.  Yet  involuntarily  she  wished 
to  surmount  them.  She  wished  for  the 
friendship  of  Varenza  and  his  wife,  and  for 
the  society  of  his  sister.  An  intuitive  de- 
licacy, however,  prevented  her  attempting 
any  abrupt  effort  to  obtain  these  gratifica- 
tions ;  but  the  progressive  measures  were 
those  which  without  this  object  in  view  were 
essential  to  her  happiness.  Her  first  step 
was  to  summon  the  good  old  Harrison  from 
his  retreat  in  Wales  to  take  possession  of  the 
independance  so  justly  due  to  him  from  her 
grateful  hand.  Of  the  previous  reverses  of 
her  fortune  the  faithful  domestic  had  already 
been  informed  j — and  she  had  heard  with 
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equal  satisfaction  that  his  stratagem  of  ap- 
pearing in  a  state  of  second  childhood  had 
completely  baffled  the  investigations  she  so 
much  wished  to  prove  ineffectual.  But 
deception  was  no  longer  necessary  j  and  she 
wrote  to  request  the  immediate  removal  of 
himself  and  his  family  to  Eden  Hill  in  Der- 
byshire, whither  she  was  herself  about  to 
repair. 

The  interval  of  this  journey  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  mentally  interesting  periods 
of  her  life.  Though  memory  often  glanced 
at  the  past,  and  dwelt  on  friends,  some  of 
whom  were  severed  from  her  for  ever,  a 
view  of  the  future  gradually  expanded  be- 
fore her  eyes,  and  excited  sensations  hitherto 
unknown.  The  heart  that  is  large,  and  the 
hand  that  is  liberal,  can  seldom  want  plea- 
sure and  employment  when  the  means  of 
beneficence  are  supplied ;  but  Euphronia 
intended  to  call  in  the  aid  of  her  under- 
standing. Often  had  she  regretted  that  the 
F  5 
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scenes  of  a  woman's  life  seldom  empower 
the  mind  to  summon  its  vigour  into  action. 
The  days  of  Camilla  were  passed,  and  she 
had  sighed  that  they  were ;  but  this  flame  of 
enthusiasm,  though  it  blazed  not  so  vividly, 
was  infinitely  more  steady.     Her  character 
had  not  changed  with  her  fortune,  but  her 
feelings  had  ;•  and  she  was  frequently  sur- 
prised  at  the    difference   she    experienced. 
Adversity  had  acted  upon  her  mind  as  the 
storm  acts  upon   the  ocean  : — had  she  not 
awakened  its  strength  to  meet  the  violence 
hurled  against  it,  the  foundation  in  which 
it  was  embosomed  had  been   riven  by   its 
fury ;   but  now  her  feelings^  like  the  tranquil 
deep,  rested  in  calm  and  collected  repose- 
often  swelling  with  the  tide  of  incident,  and 
subsiding  again  into  peace.     The  power  and 
expanse  were  still  the  same,  but  the  efforts 
produced  no  longer  retained  a  trace  of  their 
former  turbulence.      The  sun-beam  of  pro- 
sperity shone  on  her  in  full  radiance^  and 
its  genial  warmth  reflected  on  every  object 
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around.  Projects  of  general  and  perma- 
nent utility  floated  in  her  imagination,  and 
she  was  about  to  seek  the  objects  in  which 
they  might  rest  with  full  and  undeviating 
efficiency. 


_j:hapter  xli. 

Born  to  the  spacious  empire  of  the  Nine, 
One  would  have  thought  she .  might  have  been 
content. 

Dryden. 

J-  HE  situation  of  Eden  Hill  might  truly  be 
called  princely.  Its  elevation  commanded 
an  extensive  and  varied  prospect,  and  its 
stately  architecture  and  rich  demesne  an- 
nounced the  taste  and  opulence  of  its  pos- 
sessor. Euphronia  wandered  through  the 
large  apartrnents,  appropriated  a  suite  to  her 
own  peculiar  use,  and  in  the  occupations  of 
a  new  sphere  of  action  succeeded  for  a  short 
period  in  beguiling  her  heart  of  part  of  its 
heaviest  anxieties.  But  the  lapse  ot  a  (evi 
days  convinced  her  ^'  it  was  not  good  to  be 
alone".  She  had  dwelt  solitary  in  the  midst 
of  numbers  :  but  though  in  these  she  could 
obtain  no  single  association  of  opinions  or 
feelings,  they  afforded  her  at  least  a  source 
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of  contemplation.  In  the  hope  of  disco- 
vering a  substitute  for  even  this  loss,  she 
endeavoured  to  investigate  the  human  mind 
in  its  natural  state, — ^^uncorrupted  by  vice, 
unsophisticated  by  philosophy: — ^but  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  golden  age  was  no  where  to  be 
traced  ;  industry  had  produced  avarice,  and 
avarice  had  absorbed  all  the  principal  sensa- 
tions of  the  soul.  The  eulogium  appro- 
priated to  the  nation,  she  soon  perceived,, 
could  only  be  justly  applied  by  the  passing 
traveller  who  beheld  the  externals  of  neat- 
ness and  plenty,  and  pronounced  that  the 
people  were  bappy  and  deserved  to  be  so  ; 
but  Euphronia  examined  before  she  pro- 
nounced. She  saw  beings  endowed  with 
the  intellectual  sense  devoted  from  the  days 
of  infancy  to  one  only  pursuit; — in  this  pur- 
suit all  ideas  unconnected  with  it  were  neg- 
lected and  finally  lost,  and  on  the  attain- 
ment of  this,  arrogance  had  erected  her 
standard,  on  which  she  had  impressed  her 
Jiat  of  ignorance  and  folly  against  the  rest 
of  mankind.     The  sweetest'""  flowers   may 
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grow  over  a  grave,  but  if  we  search  for 
their  roots  we  shall  find  them  springing  in 
pollution. 

In  the  belief  that  she  had  discovered  an 
evil,  Euphronia  sought  to  apply  a  remedy. 
She  searched  for  the  gleamings  of  intrinsic 
merit,  and  by   emancipating  its   possessors 
from  pecuniary  care  hoped  to  behold  the 
davvnings   of  felicity.     But  the  absence  of 
employment    engendered     a    lethargy     of 
sloth,  and  the  body  and  the  mind  sunk  into 
apathy  and  decay. — One  morning  she   was 
informed  of  a  family  which  had  been  re- 
duced to  ruin  by  a  contagious  distemper  ; 
every  relief  that  money  and  attendance  could 
supply   was  by  her  active  exertions  imme- 
diately furnished,  and  the  beneficial  effects 
inspired  her  with  sensations  of  pleasure    so 
lively  as  to  excite  even  her  surprise.     "  O 
heaven  !'*  she  exclaimed^  "  is  it  possible  that 
my  heart  is  inaccessible  to  happiness,  except 
through  the  miseries  of  others  !  can  it  be  so 
early  withered  into  such  a  little  compass  !" 
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But  objects  of  momentous  interest  soon 
expanded  her  sensations  into  a  wider  sphere. 
Her  impatience  for  the  arrival  of  old  Har- 
rison every  hour  became  more  ardent.  From 
him  she  expected  to  learn  intelligence  which 
her  heart  sickened  to  obtain,  for  the  antici- 
pations of  hope  and  fear  are  equally  tumul- 
tuous. An  alcove  in  her  dressing-room, 
which  commanded  all  the  windings  of  the 
avenue,  was  the  scene  of  her  cherished  ex- 
pectations, and  from  thence  she  was  one  day 
exploring  the  view  with  aching  eyes,  when 
they  were  arrested,  not  by  the  object  she 
hoped  to  see,  but  by  the  slow  approach  of  a 
travelling  chaise  and  four. 

A  sudden  sensation  seemed  to  gi*asp  at 
the  fountain  of  life,  the  image  of  Varenza 
floated  in  the  eye  of  memory  !  "  Yet  surely 
he — he  would  not  thus  abruptly — unasked 
— unauthorized,  obtrude  on  her  seclusion." 
A  sort  of  terror  fastened  her  to  the  spot — 
yet  her  spirit  was  on  the  wing.  The  car- 
riage approached — as  it  passed  under  her 
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window  one  of  the  two  persons  it  contained 
looked  up/  and  Euphronia  shrieked  aloud 
the  name  of  Fitzblaney, 

How  she  descended  from  her  apartment 
she  knew  not ;  but  at  the  stairs'  foot  this 
affectionately  beloved  friend  clasped  her  to 
his  bounding  heart.  His  emotion  but  little 
exceeded  her  own.  She  felt  as  if  all  she 
had  lost  in  life  was  restored  to  her.  "  Ah !'' 
she  exclaimed  emphatically,  ^'  you  who 
have  ever  been  the  harbinger  of  good — you 
once  more  appear  to  dissipate  my  anxieties." 

Fitzblaney  pointed  to  the  portal, — two- 
figures  entered  ; — in  the  more  robust  she  re* 
cognised  old  Harrison,  who  supported  ar 
feeble  form  ;  yet  Euphronia  thought  in  the 
tottering  fabric  she  traced  a  something  pe- 
culiar to  memory, 

*'  When,"  exclaimed  the  emaciated  old 
man,  "  when  shall  I  hear  the  voice  of  my 
child?" 
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Euphronia  caught  the  arm  of  Fitzblaney  ; 
she  would  have  sunk  to  the  floor  had  he  not 
sustained  her.  "  Oh,  merciful  God  1 "  she 
cried,  '*  it  is  my  father  !" 

It  was  indeed  the  abbe  de  Fuillereaud !  1 


This  meeting  was  not  perhaps  altogether 
unexpected  by  Euphronia.  The  mysterious 
silence  of  Angelica  had  started  many  vague 
conjectures,  and  from  these  sometimes  arose 
a  faint  hope  that  her  father's  fate  was  still 
uncertain  ; — that  the  sword  of  discord  had 
not  yet  severed  him  from  existence— that  he 
might  be  spared.  But  the  happine^ss  of  his 
arrival  was  blighted  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  she  beheld  him.  The  damps  of  his 
dungeon  had  impaired  every  bodily  power 
of  nature  ;  and  those  eyes,  once  irradiated 
by  the  fervid  feelings  of  a  heart  that  re- 
flected glory  on  humanity — that  shed  a- 
rouad  their  softened    beams   of    sympathy 
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and  beneficence — were  obscured  in  eternal 
night.  Horror-struck  by  a  calamity  so 
dreadful,  his  daughter  gazed  on  him  in 
speechless  agony  j  but  an  expression  now 
dwelt  on  his  features  that  was  perhaps  more 
suited  to  touch  the  peculiar  feelings  of  her 
soul.  The  turbulence  of  passion,  the 
worm  of  ambition,  the  corrosion  of  sublu- 
nary anxieties,  if  they  had  ever  existed  in 
his  bosom,  had  left  no  lineament  by  which 
they  might  be  traced.  The  smiling  sere- 
nity of  heaven  had  in  the  midst  of  suffer- 
ings rendered  him  happy.  Euphronia  in- 
tuitively admitted  the  contrast  of  her  own 
mental  state;  her  bitter  tears  were  for 
herself;  for  her  father  it  were  almost  im- 
pious to  lament, 

"  If,'*  once  said  the  abbe  falteringly,  "  if 
my  boy  were  here  I  should  have  nothing 
more  to  ask  of  heaven  ;  I  would  lead  him 
to  that  fountain  from  whence  I  have  drawn 
inexhaustible  consolation.'' 
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The  keen  glance  of  Fitzblaney  In  this 
moment  turned  on  Euphronia.  Her  frame 
shook  at  the  mention  of  Varenza — his 
cheek  grew  pale,  his  lip  quivered  ;  but  by  a 
bold  effort  he  changed  the  current  of  con- 
versation into  a  smoother  channel.  He 
detailed  the  endurance  of  the  abbe  in  a  con- 
finement which  every  external  circumstance 
contributed  to  render  destructive  to  his  ex- 
istence, but  through  which  his  mental 
strength  had  borne  him  triumphant.  The 
scene  of  a  prison  possesses  little  variety : 
he  had  not  even  been  blest  by  the  voice  of 
friendship — for  Fitzblaney 's  only  hope  was, 
that  he  might  be  forgotten.  This  hope 
proved  well  founded.  Another  national 
Ww.  convulsion  opened  the  dungeon  door  ;  and 
it  was  the  hand  of  Fitzblaney  that  led  the 
almost  dying  captive  into  the  pure  air  of 
freedom.  By  slow  journeys  they  reached 
Calais,  and  thought  they  had  bade  adieu  to 
'    misery  when  they  bade  adieu  to  France. 

"  For  myself,"  pursued  Fitzblaney,  "  I 
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had  nothing  to  hope,  and  therefore  nothing 
to  fear.  I  could  be  robbed  of  no  felicity, 
for  I  possessed  none  ;  but  though  the  sun 
of  happiness  was  obscured  from  me,  I  fan- 
cied it  had  poured  its  most  fervid  beams  on 
those  I  loved,  and  I  wisely  resolved  to  glad 
my  wearied  spirit  in  its  reflected  rays.  Miss 
Fairfax,  who  was  my  coadjutor  while  she 
remained  in  Paris,  had  repaired  to  England 
for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  a  work 
she  had  begun.  Varenza  had  been  affianced, 
and  your  marriage  with  him  must,  in  the 
eye  of  honour,  have  been  deemed  irrevo- 
cable. The  rites  of  the  church  were  how- 
ever yet  incomplete  ^  and  in  Paris  wha 
could  have  had  the  temerity  to  seek  an 
agent  of  holiness  whom  the  laws  of  liberty 
had  proscribed  ?  On  this  account,  and  to 
spare  the  feelings  of  a  daughter,  her  double 
affinity  was  concealed.  A  discovery  so  in- 
teresting was  suited  to  the  powers  of  miss 
Fairfax,  and  she  left  the  abbe  to  seek  his 
children.  When  I  reached  London  I  sup- 
posed she  had  succeeded ;  but  the  decep- 
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tlon  soon  flitted  away.     In  London  I  saw 
Varenza,  and  saw — his  wife  !  *' 

A  manly  blush  for  the  duped  Varenza 
crimsoned  the  cheek  of  Fitzblaney;  he 
bent  his  head  low,  but  quickly  resumed — 

"  His  sudden  flight  on  the  succeeding 
discovery  could  not  surprise  me,  and  his 
continued  absence  and  concealment  we  have 
yet  to  deplore.  Of  the  particulars  of  the 
ij^iny  that  had  entrapped  him  I  was  so  far 
informed  by  his  servant  as  to  convince  me 
he  had  been  coiled  into  a  labyrinth  of  de- 
ception, and  my  pity  was  greater  than  my 
condemnation.  I  believed  indeed  he  was 
too  much  the  soul  of  honour  to  sign  away 
a  fortune  which  he  was  aware  was  not  his 
own  ;  and  his  perturbation  was  so  described 
to  me  as  to  account  for  the  precipitancy  of 
the  deed,  though  perhaps  not  to  excuse  it. 
To  circumvent  the  purposes  of  iniquity  was 
^however  a  justice  claimed  by  society  at 
large  j  I  accordingly,  by  the  abbe's  direc- 
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tion,  placed  the  cause  In  good  legal  hands, 
and  we  then  hastened  to  leave  London  in 
search  of  you. 

*'  As  I  knew  not  the  actual  residence  of 
miss  Fairfax,  our  only  resource  was  to  apply 
for  intelligence  where  we  deemed  intelli- 
gence  was  certainly  to  be  found,  and  we 
repaired    to   Wales.     We   thought  it  was 
even  possible  we  might  find  you  there ;  but 
though  cruelly  disappointed  in  this  expec- 
tation, we  had  much  to  console  us  in  the 
communications  of  old  Harrison  respecting 
the  object  of  our  search.     From  this  faith- 
ful creature,  who  has  allied  himself  to  his 
master  by  a  double  attachment,  v/e  learned 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  that  have 
marked  your  history  since  your  arrival  in 
England.     What  a  tissue  of  eulogium  did 
he  not  pronounce  in  his  unadorned  detail !" 

Here  Fitzblaney's  emotions  interrupted 
him,  and  the  abbe's  complaints  of  fatigue 
afforded  him  the  opportunity  to  retire  for 
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the  night.  But  they  had  ah'eady  given  to 
Euphronia  an  inexhaustible  store  of  reflec- 
tions. 

Yet  this  was  perhaps  the  first  time  since 
her  reason  had  approached  maturity  that  she 
wished  to  banish  thought.  The  counte- 
nance of  her  father  had  acted  as  a  reproach 
on  her  heart,  which  she  was  ashamed  to 
admit,  but  could  not  repel.  The  content  of 
common  minds  was  a  sort  of  negative  satis- 
faction that  had  excited  in  her  own  disgust 
or  contempt ;  but  the  serenity  of  the  abbe 
was  an  active  principle — it  had  sustained  him 
equally  in  the  hurry  of  life  and  the  solitude 
of  a  dungeon — in  the  vigour  of  health  and 
the  debilities  of  affliction.  "  It  is  an  inter- 
esting inquiry,  no  doubt,"  thought  sheas  she 
turned  to  see  who  entered  the  room.  It 
was  old  Harrison,  to  whom  she  had  scarcely 
devoted  even  a  welcome  since  his  arrival. 

Almost  abashed  by  a  sudden  consciousness 
of  the  lethargy  which  seemed  to  have  per- 
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vaded  her  faculties,  she  hastened  to  receive 
him  as  her  own  gratitude  and  his  merit  dic- 
tated. The  old  man  was  much  affected  ; 
she  obliged  him  to  sit  down,  and  by  the 
warmth  of  her  inquiries  endeavoured  to  ob- 
literate the  impressions  of  neglect. 

From  garrulous  age  she  had  much  to 
learn.  The  conclusion  of  Fitzblaney's  re- 
lation was  comprised  in  the  account  of  the 
journey  from  Wales^  which  had  been  ren- 
dered tedious  by  the  bodily  weakness  of  the 
venerable  abbe.  But  the  faithful  domestic 
communicated  particulars  little  less  interest- 
ing than  those  she  was  already  possessed  of, 
and  infinitely  more  astonishing.  With  cir- 
cumstantial care  he  related,  as  he  had  himself 
heard  described,  the  triumphant  return  of 
the  countess  to  Bath  from  the  ignominious 
and  unsupported  accusation  of  her  son. 
But  she  knew  not  the  calamity  that  awaited 
her.  Birtha,  the  guileless  Birtha,  had  du- 
ring her  mother's  absence  contrived  to 
elope  with  a  person  of  the  meanest  rank — 
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an  associate  of  the  abandoned  La  Garde. 
Such  an  event  exceeded  even  the  credulous 
simplicity  of  old  Harrison  until  he  beheld  the 
countess  herself,  who  arrived  at  the  abbey 
in  search  of  the  fugitives  who,  she  suspected, 
might  have  found  a  refuge  there.  Her 
rage  he  described  as  unbounded,  and  infi- 
nitely beyond  any  excess  of  maternal  feeling 
he  had  ever  supposed  she  possessed  ;  but 
the  vehemence  of  her  indignation  was  soon 
justified  :  it  appeared  that  with  the  loss  of 
her  daughter  she  had  also  sustained  the  loss 
of  all  her  own  jewels  and  of  other  valua- 
bles to  a  ruinous  amount.  The  testimony 
of  the  countess  was  corroborated  by  the  less 
suspicious  evidence  of  the  servants  she  had 
left  in  Bath  during  her  legal  detention  from 
home ;  and  in  this  period  Birtha  had  often 
been  observed  speaking  earnestly  with  the 
friend  of  La  Garde,  who  had  been  entrusted 
by  the  countess  herself  with  the  office  of 
j4rgus  over  her  household,  while  her  first 
favourite  of  necessity  vacated  the  important 
charge.  The  undeviating  gentleness  of  their 
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young  lady's  character  had,  however,  pre- 
cluded amongst  the  domestics  any  intrusion 
of  suspicion  respecting  the  real  subject  of 
these  conversations;  nor  could  they  implicitly 
trust  their*  senses  to  believe  the  event  of  her 
departure  when  it  arrived.  The  plan  then 
appeared  to  have  been  deliberately  laid,  ma- 
naged with  address,  and  crovrned  with  suc- 
cess ;  and  was  to  the  countess  the  more 
calamitous,  as  she  found  her  claims  on  the 
revenues  of  the  abbey  had  been  superseded 
by  proceedings  at  law.  From  the  pride  of 
affluence  and  victory  this  wretched  woman 
found  herself  at  one  blow  precipitated  into 
poverty  and  disgrace. 

To  this  detail  old  Harrison  added  many 
reflections  of  his  own  :  but  in  none  of  them 
could  the  amazed  Euphronia  discover  any 
trace  that  could  lead  her  to  the  probable 
place  of  Binha's  retreat.  He  assured  her  that 
could  such  a  discovery  have  been  made,  La 
Garde  must  have  been  successful ;  as  his 
zeal  in  the  search  had  been  stimulated  by  the 
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disappointment  of  his  own  hopes,  in  the  loss 
of  a  property  to  which  it  was  conjectured  he 
had  appointed  himself  successor.  But  no- 
thing the  old  man  added  could  be  worthy 
consideration  in  comparison  of  miss  Birtha's 
sufferings.  The  man  must  have  cheated  her 
of  her  senses  before  he  could  have  induced 
her  to  take  part  in  such  a  deed  ! 

*'  Oh  wisdom!  oh  virtue!"  exclaimed 
the  horror-struck  Euphronia,  "  where  are 
your  boasted  powers  ?  Vain  and  useless 
must  ye  find  them,  if  indiscretion  and  sim- 
plicity conduct  even  your  most  approved 
votaries  into  the  caverns  which  vice  only 
should  inhabit.  Varenza! — BIrtha! — wretch- 
ed as  your  persecutors !  Where  is  the 
justice  of  heaven,  if  the  assassin  and  the  vic- 
tim are  allotted  a  similar  destiny  ?  " 


02 


CHAPTER  XLir. 

Why  dost  thou  drive  me 
To  range  all  o'er  a  waste  and  barren  place  ? 

Drydkn. 

J.  HE  apostrophe  could  not  indeed  have 
been  too  forcibly  applied.  The  returning 
dawn  of  Varenza's  senses  found  him  at  the 
hour  of  midnight  pursuing  his  flight  across 
a  heath.  As  a  constitution  enfeebled  by 
malady  gradually  shakes  off  the  influence  of 
a  soporific  potion,  he  felt  himself  reviving 
to  a  memory  of  the  past  and  a  consciousness 
of  the  present.  He  looked  round,  and  the 
bright  rays  of  the  moon  enabled  him  to  see 
that  all  was  dreary  :  but  a  vision  of  horrible 
recollections  suddenly  obscured  every  exter- 
nal object;  and  maddened  by  anguish  he 
flung  himself  on  the  earth. 

Perhaps  the  human  mind  is  never  engaged 
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by  so  fierce  a  contest  as  the  conviction  of  ca- 
lamities too  great  for  endurance  being  self- 
incurred  by  the  wilful  abandonment  of  what 
would  have  rendered  its  state  of  happiness 
supreme.  Varenza  writhed  in  torture  till 
nature  had  no  more  strength  for  suffering. 
"  But  for  what  purpose,"  he  sullenly  mut- 
tered,  "  do  1  remember  what  might  have 
been  ?  Fate  has  not  another  .arrow  to  spend 
on  me !  Then  here  I  hurl  my  defiance! 
Jf  I  consent  to  live,  it  wjil  b$  to  prove  that  I 
jcan  be  the  victor  J'* 

Slowly  he  rose  and  staggered  along  a 
path- way,  which  at  length  conducted  him  to 
a  village.  The  vapours  of  the  njoming  still 
obscured  the  sun  when  his  eyes  deigned  once 
more  to  distinguish  the  habitations  of  men  : 
but  he  met  many  peasants  proceeding  to 
their  daily  labour,  and  some  of  them  stopped 
to  ask  him  questions.  His  appearance,  so 
different  from  theirs,  might  fairly  have  au- 
thorised their  curiosity  ;  yet  he  was  offended 
by  it;^--9.n6wered  them  indignantly  j  and  on 
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gaining  the  village  he  turned  from  the  pass- 
ing gaze  into  the  first  public-house. 

In  the  calmest  moments  of  Varenza's  life 
there  had  ever  beamed  something  in  his 
countenance  that  impressed  an  irresistible 
deference ;  and  in  this  interval,  though  the 
most  degraded  of  his  life,  his  features  ex- 
hibited the  strongest  expressions  of  hauteur. 
His  commands  were  obeyed  with  alacrity, 
though  not  without  wonder  j  and  he  obtained 
an  apartment  which  at  least  defended  him 
from  ocular  observation,  though  the  hum  of 
voices  could  not  be  shut  out^  Amongst 
many  conjectures  uttered  concerning  him, 
one  struck  his  ear ;  "  He  is  a  gambler,*' 
said  somebody :  *'  He  has  beggared  him- 
self!'* 

"  The  fellow  guesses  truly,'*  murmured 

Varenza, "  I  threw  my  only  stake. — It 

is  gone  past  recovery — ^I  am  beggared." 

His  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  the  en- 
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trance  of  his  hostess,  who  asked  what  re- 
freshment he  might  choose,  and  hinted  the 
propriety  of  depositing  payment.  He  put 
his  hand  in  his  pocket  to  draw  for^th  his 
purse  : — it  was  gone  1 — His  watch  too  was 
gone, — he  was  completely  rifled.  The  wo- 
man looked  sorry,  but  ventured  to  say  that 
she  wanted  the  room  for  other  guests.  Va- 
renza  coolly  took  up  his  hat  and  walked  out 
of  the  house. 

To  the  gaze  of  passengers  he  was  now 
wholly  indifferent.  A  little  boy  was  drink- 
ing at  a  pump,  and  he  stopped  a  moment  to 
follow  his  example ;  then  resumed  his  stroll 
towards  the  top  of  the  street,  to  which  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  attracted  by  the  sound 
of  a  fife  and  tabor, 

A  mountebank  had  just  ascended  his  ros- 
trum, and  harangued  the  crowd  with  a  sur- 
prising flow  of  elocution.  In  a  word,  he  as- 
sured them  they  should  see  wonders ;  and 
recommending  his  talents  to  the  encourage- 
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ment  of  their  liberality,  sent  his  trusty  at- 
tendant to  collect  the  levied  contributions. 
A  chubby  boy  who  was  elevated  on  the 
shoulder  of  an  old  woman  besought  her  to 
give  him  a  penny. 

*'  Penny,  quotha !"  she  repeated  with 
melancholy  emphasis :  and  as  she  spoke,  she 
(drew  the  child  from  her  shoulder  into  her 
arms  and  turned  to  leave  the  crowd.  "  If  J 
could  get  pennies  as  easy  as  that  feathered 
fellow,  your  poor  father,  may-hap,  might 
come  to  us  again." 

"  His  father  ?'*  interrupted  Varenza* 
«  Who  ?— Where  is  his  father  ?" 

The  poor  v/oman  shook  her  head ;  ai>4 
her  features  betrayed  sudden  irritation,  but 
as  quickly  softened  again.  "  No/'  she  re- 
plied,   "  I'll  not  be   complaining, — 'tis  ftp 


Varenza  repeated  his  .question. 
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*'  My  son,  sir,"  she  answered  ;  '^  a  fine 
young  man  !-r-B.at  so  much  the  worse  : — it 
was  for  that  reason  the  dragoons  took  a  fancy 
to  him  ;  and  so  he  has  left  hi§  iilfe^  mother- 
less children." 

^^  Motherless  !" 

"  Yes  •, — his  wife  died  in  childbed  a  month 
^go :  so  the  soldiers  coaxed  him  to  drink 
^way  his  grief  :-^that  was  the  way  they 
gpntrived  to  get  him  from  us." 

"  And  did  you  solicit  ?" 

*^  Solicit  ?  Aye,  till  I  was  weary.  I  said 
I  had  no  way  of  maintaining  myself  or  my 
three  grandchildren  ;  but  they  asked  me, 
What  were  the  parish  workhouses  for." 

**— r-r-And^^When  did  this  happen  ?" 

"  A  fortnight  ago.    I  only  came  from 
Guildford  last  night  though." 
G  5 
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Varenza  made  some  further  inquiries,  and 
the  old  woman  and  he  separated. 

"  'One  false  step/'  repeated  he  as  he 
musingly  walked  on ;  "  but  one  false  step, — 
and  we  sink  in  the  gulf  of  misery,  never 
to  rise.  Yet — it  is  curious  to  think  how 
much  a  man  may  endure  l" 

Uninterruptedly  he  proceeded  on  his 
journey.  The  springs  afforded  him  drink, 
and  he  had  thoughts  more  than  enough  to 
feed  on.  It  was  not  very  late  when  he  en- 
tered the  town  of  Guildford.  The  object  of 
his  search  was  at  evening  parade;  but  he  soon 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  conversation  with 
him,  and  before  the  night  roll  was  called 
he  had  completed  the  purpose  of  his  journey. 
The  poor  man  was  at  liberty  to  return  to  his 
aged  mother  and  three  infant  children ;  and 
Varenza,  having  no  purpose  in  life,  unreluc- 
tantly  took  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  — 
-regiment  of  dragoons* 
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This  was  a  new  sphere  of  actwn,  but  he 
did  not  dislike  it.  With  the  manual  and 
equestrian  exercises  he  was  familiar  :  the  dis- 
cipline robbed  him  of  no  indulgence  of 
comfort  or  pleasure  ;  and  the  horse  which 
carried  him^  and  which  in  a  manner  was 
dependant  on  his  care,  inspired  him  gradu- 
ally with  a  degree  of  interest  he  did  not  re- 
pel. Varenza^  except  in  his  dreams,  seldom 
thought  of  the  past.  His  heart  had  been 
too  much  lacerated  for  its  wounds  ever  to 
heal,  but  he  dared  not  permit  himself  to 
feel  their  anguish.  Soon,  however,  the  ha- 
bit of  his  occupation  rendered  it  too  easily- 
performed,  and  the  order  for  the  regiment 
removing  for  a  speedy  embarkation  af- 
forded him  at  least  the  relief  of  change  of 
place. 

On  reaching  this  temporary  destination, 
they  found  the  town  and  its  vicinity  com- 
pletely occupied  by  the  military  who  had 
waited  for  the  ships,  which  were  still  detained 
by  stress  of  weather.     Some  companies  of 
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jcavalry  were  obliged  therefore  to  seek  nacre 
distant  hospitality,  and  a  dilapidated  farm- 
house afforded  shelter  to  Varenza  and  a  few 
of  his  companions.  The  situation  of  the 
place,  though  obscured  from  a  land  yiew, 
,commanded  a  bold  extent  of  sea  and  cliff. 
The  moon  was  high,  and  often  poured  her 
luminous  rays  through  the  clouds  which  ra- 
pidly traversed  the  firmam.ent ;  and  often  the 
piajesty  of  the  prospect  became  indistinct, 
though  not  less  sublime.  The  troops 
Jiad  this  day  been  much  harassed  :  Va- 
renza had  therefore  been  wholly  en^ 
ployed,  and  he  almost  felt  hin:iself  strojUg 
enough  to  indulge  his  long  abandoned  sen- 
sations. His  horse  and  his  companions  were 
soon  at  rest ;  and  he  then  strolled  from  the 
hovel,  once  denominated  a  stable,  and  saua» 
teringly  moved  towards  the  steeps. 

In  nature  the  great  is  often  allied  to  the 
jterrible.  Varenza  thought  of  the  Alps,  and 
his  imagination  plunged  headlong  froqi 
^teep    tp    sit(£ep,    or    rushe^d    victoriously 
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through  the  scenes  of  .danger  he  had  onc^ 
passed.  The  terrible  and  the  dangerous 
of  these  his  mind  rejournied  in  safety  ;  but 
gradually  it  dissolved  in  softer  recollections, 
find  the  silent  serenity  and  tranquil  dignity 
pf  the  vievy  now  before  hiin  was  singUf 
la^rjy  ayite4  to  their  indulgence.  He  traced 
the  transition.  *^  The  first  sight  of  Eu- 
phronia,"  said  he,  "  and  the  succeeding 
scenes  we  were  n^utually  engaged  in,  struck 
my  sensations  peculiarly. — It  was  i^ot  tender- 
ness— it  was  not  trembling  apprehension  ; — 
it  was  a  majestic  enthusiasm  !  a  secure  ter- 
ror !  She  seemed  inaccessible  to  human 
ngturej  and  yet  I  felt  that  I  dared  to  ap- 
proach her.  But  when  the  scene  softened, 
—when  I  sfrolled  with  her  through  the 
wilds  of  domestic  solitude, — when  we 
climbed  the  cultivated  steeps  of  literature, — 
wandered  through  the  mazes  of  fancy,  or 
drank  from  the  limpid  fountains  of  senti- 
ment,— it  was  then  she  stole  upon  my  heart ! 
Alas  !  When  absent  from  her  I  stooped  to 
gather  a  weed.  Strange  iirfatuation !  Could  I 
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expect  It  would  not  fade  noxiously  upon 
my  bosom  ?" 

A  floating  tone  of  voices  in  this  moment 
of  his  soliloquy  passed  on  his  ear.  He  had 
descended  by  a  path  and  thrown  himself 
into  a  recess  of  the  cliff,  where  he  deemed 
himself  secure  from  any  disturbance.  The 
path-way  crossed  in  front  of  his  resting- 
place  : — the  voices  still  neared,  and  soon  be- 
came distinct. 

"  Take  my  word  for  it/'  said  a  hoarse 
accent,  ''  it  would  never  be  known.  The 
soldiers  were  not  within  a  mile  of  the  place 
when  we  removed  her." 

*'  Then  where  is  the  necessity  ?" 

"  Necessity  ! — Why  mightn't  she  get 
away  as  many  another  woman  has  ?  And — '* 

*'  And  she  is  quite  a  stranger— she  knows 
nothing  of  the  country." 
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"  But  she  has  seen  the  place  itself — she 
would  know  it  again,  I  warrant  me :  and 
the  leeches*  suspect  us  to  have  good  store 
of  coniac.  Odds  my  life  ! — we  should  all 
be  ruined." 

"  But  I  say,"  replied  the  other,  "  there 
is  no  occasion  to  be  so  cruel  ;  Jack's  boat 
will  touch  at  the  gray  rock  by  midnight : 
we  may  heave  her  a-board,  and  land  her  oa 
our  creek  t'other  side  channel.'* 

'' As  if  she   could  feed  upon  the 


chalk  or  shingles  V* 

"  No  need.  She  speaks  French  like  a 
parrot.  She  will  be  of  use  to  us  in  our 
trade,  man,  I  tell  you." 

The  voices  passed ;  and  Varenza  mutter- 
ingly  rising,  followed  them. 

*  A  term  on  the  coast  for  revenue  officers. 
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4-bout  half  way  in  the  descent  the  men 
turned  into  a  thickly  interwoven  brake  of 
underwood,  and  in  a  little  time  disappeared. 
Varenza  was  following,  till  a  shrill  whistle 
from  below  caused  him  to  pause..  One  erf 
the  men  immediately  reappeared,  leaving 
aloud  an  injunction  with  his  comrade,  '*^not 
to  be  long.'*  Varenza  drewtiack: — the  man 
passed,  and  descended  the  steep,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  foot  of  which  the  float- 
ing of  a  small  white  sail  betrayed  the  boat 
expected. 

^^  She  is  a  stranger.  She  speaks  French,*' 
As  the  forked  lightning  pierces  the  oak,  a 
conjecture  darted  through  his  soul.  *'  Eu- 
phronia  !  Her  concealment  so  inscrutable." 
He  sprang  forward  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
this  wild  fancy,  but  distinguished  the  ap- 
proach of  the  man  leading  a  female,  who 
he  was  instandy  coi^vinced  was  not  Euphro- 
nia.  His  heart  retreated  tg  its  station,  aiid 
he  retired  to  his  place  to  observe  further. 
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"  Come,  come,"  said  the  man,  "cheer 
up — no  whimpering  !  I  tell  you  there  is  no 
fear  of  you.*' 

The  poor  captive  spoke,  but  too  low  for 
Varenza  to  catch  the  tones, 

"  Send  you  back  ?  Aye,  that  I  will- 
Come,  come ;  one  would  think  you  were 
treading  on  hot  coals/' 

The  figures  passed.  Varenza  looked 
earnestly  at  that  of  the  female  ; — it  was  low 
^nd  sylph-like,  but  a  dark  cloud  crossed  the 
moon  too  suddenly  for  him  to  catch  her 
features.  At  gaining  the  path- way  of  the 
descent,  Varenza  perceived  she  hesitated  to 
go  down. 

"  Why,  what  is  the  fool  afraid  of  ?'-* 
cried  her  guide  impatiently.  "  But  we  shall 
ppnaee.  Here— Hoa!  Jack——.'* 
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The  dying  tones  of  the  terrified  girl  inter- 
rupted him. 

''  Where  ?'*  he  rejoined.  "  To  France 
then,  if  you  must  know." 

She  half  shrieked — "  No  no  no,  she 
cried — not  to  blood-stained  France  1" 

Varenza  sprang  from  his  concealment. 
With  the  same  grasp  he  seized  the  man  and 
hurled  him  down  the  precipice. — It  was  to 
preserve  his  sister  Birtha  !*' 

How  he  ascended,  or  how  he  conveyed 
her,  he  had  no  senses  to  delineate.  When 
recollection  returned,  he  found  himself 
seated  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  and  Birtha 
just  reviving  from  insensibility  in  his  arms. 
She  knew  him,^ — she  spoke  to  him — ^she  em- 
braced him — she  forgot  every  thing  but  that 
she  was  with  her  brother.  He  could  only 
return  her  recognition  by  tears.  He  sobbed 
and  wept  bitterly. 
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But  aU  soft  emotions  were  quickly  dissi- 
pated, and  a  sense  of  their  danger  recurred. 
A  shrill  whistle  was  repeated  several  times, 
and  a  number  of  figures  were  soon  indi- 
stinctly seen  hurrying  down  the  cliffs. 
"  We  must  be  collected  and  determined," 
said  Varenza.  *'  Call  on  your  firmness, 
and  remember  you  are  with  me." 

A  few  minutes  he  waited  till  he  con- 
jectured the  figures  had  all  passed  in  de- 
scending. 

"  Now,"  he  cried,  "  let  us  hasten."  Bir- 
tha,  relieved  from  all  comparative  terror, 
lightly  rose  and  was  ready  to  fly  whitherso- 
ever Varenza  might  lead  her.  His  only 
object  was  to  join  his  comrades,  with  whom 
he  was  certain  of  finding  safety  for  his  little 
companion;  and  seeking  the  concealment  of 
a  hollow  valley,  he  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
way  back  to  the  ruin  he  had  left. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

Still  the  battering  waves  rush  In 
Implacable, — till  deluged  by  the  foam 
The  ship  sinks,  found'ring  in  the  vast  abyss. 

Pmilips. 

X  HE  windings andintricaciesofthepathseem- 
ed  to  be  endless ;  and  when  the  day  dawned 
sufficiently  for  observation,  he  ascended  a 
height  to  reconnoitre  his  situation.  The  sea  was 
almost  immediately  below  him  on  one  side, 
but  on  the  other  all  was  strange ;  nor  could 
he  form  any  conjecture  but  that  he  had  been 
holding  a  precisely  different  path  from  that 
he  ought  to  have  gone.  The  dark  curling 
of  smoke,  however,  rising  from  between 
the  .hills  at  a  distance,  was  a  beacon  towards 
which  he  and  bis  new  charge  immediately 
moved  ;  and  after  much  fatigue  they  can^^ 
in  sight  of  the  farm-house  itself.  BIrtha  in 
terrour  clung  to  her  brother. — "  She  knew  it 
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was  the  very  place  the  men  had  removed  her 
from  to  the  cell  in  the  cliffs/*  Varenza  now 
recollecting  that  his  military  companions 
must  already  be  set  out,  felt  that  her  alarm 
might  be  well  founded;  and  therefore  urging 
her  to  exert  her  strength,  he  took  with  her 
the  most  probable  direction  towards  the 
town.  By  the  aid  of  a  travelling  waggon 
they  reached  it  about  mid-day.     ^ 

Varenza's  reflections  had  not  been  plea- 
surable on  his  own  account,  and  for  Birtha 
his  feelings  were,  wrung  acutely.  She  de- 
tailed to  him,  that  the  person  to  whom  her 
mother  had  entrusted  the  care  of  the  house- 
hold, had  taken  an  opportunity  to  inform 
her  of  who  the  strange  men  were  who  had 
caused  Euphronia's  flight  from  the  Abbey, 
and  that  these  very  men  were  engaged  by  the 
countess  to  substitute  Birtha  herself  in  the 
place  of  the  run-away,  as  there  was  some 
matrimonial  scheme  to  which  a  grown  up 
daughter  might  be  a  barrier.  The  assertion 
seemed  to  Birtha  extremely  probable,  from 
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the  unvarying  severity  she  experienced  from 
her  mother;  and  terrified  at  dangers  she  but 
vaguely  understood,  she  at  length  consented 
to  accept  the  proffered  aid  of  her  informer, 
who  assured  her  he  knew  where  her  brother 
w^as,  and  would  convey  her  safely  to  him. 
He  had  taken  upon  himself  all  the  care  of 
preparation  for  the  journey  ;  and  there  ap- 
peared no  cause  for  suspecting  treachery, 
until  the  evening  of  the  second  day  when 
the  chaise  stopped  at  the  ruined  farm-house, 
where,  without  assigning^any  reason,  he  said 
she  must  alight ;  and  amongt  a  number  of 
packages  taken  from  the  carriage,  she  per- 
ceived several  articles  of  value  which  be- 
longed to  her  mother.  On  her  expressing 
her  astonishment,  her  travelling  companion 
instantly  threw  off  the  mask  of  kindness, 
and  told  her  she  was  very  lucky  in  falling 
into  such  good  hands ;  she  had  better  be 
there  than  in  a  mad-house.  The  poor  girl 
was  too  much  intimidated  to  remonstrate ; 
but  her  continual  sorrow  gave  cause  to  sus- 
pect that  she  would  escape  if  permitted  the 
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opportunity,  and  she  was  in  consequence 
never  suffered  to  leave  her  prison  without 
some  companion  to  watch  her  steps.  The 
arrival  of  the  military  the  night  before  had 
excited  great  and  apparent  alarm,  and  on 
this  account,  she  supposed  it  was,  she  had 
been  removed  to  the  cell  in  the  cliff,  from 
whence  her  brother  had  rescued  her. 

And,  now  she  was  rescued,  where  could  he 
place  her  ?  or  how  ensure  the  safety,  of  which 
he  was  for  himself  uncertain  ?  His  absence 
without  leave  he  knew  would  be  severely 
reprimanded ;  but  he  was  anxious  to  escape 
at  least  the  stigma  of  desertion  in  a  crisis 
when  desertion  would  be  cowardice.  For 
the  present  he  left  his  new  jcharge  in  the  care 
of  the  mistress  of  a  small  shop  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  town,  and  with  assurances  of 
a  speedy  return  proceeded  to  head-quarters. 

Birtha  followed  him  with  her  eyes  till  he 
turned  the  corner  of  the  street,  from  whence 
he  kissed  his  hand  to  her.   She  then  looked 
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intuitively  at  the  hostess,  who  was  engaged 
tranquilly  in  the  routine  of  her  business,  and 
whose  countenance  inspired  no  fear,  for  it 
betrayed  no  discordance ;  yet  the  deserted 
girl  seemed  to  wish  for  a  glance  of  notice, 
and  even  once  made  an  effort  to  speak.  It 
was  not  however  seen,  and  a  repetition  of 
the  attempt  must  have  dissolved  all  the  firm- 
ness her  brother's  promised  protection  had 
inspired.  Apprehensive  of  appearing  childish, 
she  stifled  her  emotion ;  and  the  morning 
passed  on  her  part  in  silence.  When  the  wo- 
man retreated  to  her  dinner,  an  equally  assi- 
duous member  of  her  family  occupied  her 
place  till  the  meal  was  completed,  and  her 
return  produced  to  the  forlorn  Birth  a  no  ray 
6f  comfort.  At  length  the  decline  of  light 
induced  the  woman  to  take  advantage  of  a 
cessation  of  hurry,  and  she  asked  her  palpi- 
tating guest  the  cause  of  her  delay.  Con- 
founded by  shame  and  terror,  the  only  an- 
s:wer  of  the  hapless  unfortunate  was  a  sud- 
dea  and  passionate  burst  of  tears. 
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*'  Weil  well/'  said  the  good  woman 
a  little  hastily,  '^  don't  cry,  don't  cry.  The 
young  man  will  be  here  soon,  I  suppose." 

Birtha  had  wept  many  silent  tears,  or  she 
must  have  been  suffocated  :  but  now  the 
her  emotion  had  found  way  she  sobbed  bit- 
terly. The  good  woman  several  times  re- 
peated her  sentence  of  consolation,  and 
night  sunk  on  the  wanderer  without  a  signal 
of  relief. 

"  And  what  am  I  to  do  with  you  ?"  said 
the  woman — "  the  shop  is  just  shut,  and  I 
must  lock  the  doer.  You  will  have  to  go 
somewhere." 

Birtha  v/rung  her  hands,  and  her  suiTo-. 
cated  voice  called  for  her  brother. 

"He  must  be  a  bad  brother,  sure  enough," 
said  the  woman.  "  You  seem  but  an 
innocent  soul :  he  should  not  have  left 
you." 

VOL,    III.  H 
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A  reply  of  "  He  could  not  help  it"  was 
all  Birtha  could  utter. 

"  Then  he  must  be  but  a  bad  sort  of 
man,"  said  the  woman  a  little  irritated,  "to 
leave  you  here  on  a  stranger  !  What  right 
have  I  to  take  care  of  you  ?" 

Birtha  raised  her  swimming  eyes  in  sur- 
prise. 

"  I  can  be  generous,'*  said  the  woman, 
*^  when  I  choose  ;  but  I  don't  like  to  be  im- 
posed on.  So  you  should  go  to  him  before 
it  gets  darker." 

The  result  of  this  was  an  explanation  of 
Birtha's  distress,  and  the  final  condolence 
of  the  woman,  who  had  no  place  for  her  to 
sleep^  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  helped. 
She  could  not  allow  a  stranger  to  stay  in  her 
house.     The  town  was  full  of  schemers. 

A  loud  knocking  at  the  already  shut  door 
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interrupted  the  good  woman's  harangue. 
She  opened  it,  and  two  young  officers  asked 
if  a  young  girl,  the  sister  of  one  of  the 
soldiers,  was  there. 

Blrtha  bounded  forward — she  clasped  her 
hands  in  delight,  and  eagerly  announced  her- 
self. 

"  Hey !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  officers  re- 
ceding— but  his  companion  pressed  his  arm 
significantly,  and  they  advanced  to  tell  her, 
they  had  promised  her  brother  they  would 
take  care  of  her  until  the  following  day. 
Gratitude  almost  overpowered  her  remain- 
ing strength  ;  and  the  woman  of  the  house 
telling  her  not  to  keep  the  gentlemen  wait- 
ing, she  accepted  their  offered  arms  and  is- 
sued into  the  street.  Unresistingly  they 
half  led  half  carried  her  a  considerable  di- 
stance, till  they  reached  the  middle  of  a  long 
narrow  street,  when  one  of  them  knocked 
at  a  door.  It  was  opened  by  a  female 
h2 
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— the  gentlemen  reeled  forward  with  their 
young  charge,  and  the  door  closed  on 
them. 

BIrtha's  dress  was  of  the  meanest  descrip- 
tion, for  it  had  been  given  her  instead  of  her 
own  by  her  recent  persecutors ;  yet  there  was 
something  in  her  astonishment  that  was  not 
mistaken  for  the  ignorance  of  a  rustic  mind, 
or  uncultivated  manners.  Her  eyes  ceased 
to  weep  when  she  gazed  on  the  group  that 
surrounded  her.  Her  understanding  seemed 
to  raise  a  misty  veil  from  before  her  view, 
by  an  intuitive  feeling  she  shrunk  from  fur- 
ther approach,  and  v>^ould  have  withdrawn 
her  arms  from  her  supporters  had  they  per- 
mitted her. 

«  Why,  how  now?*'  said  one  of  them 
grasping  her  hand  forcibly. 

Birtha  raised  her  haif.wild  eyes  to  his 
face  5  but  a  female  of  the  group  had  caught 
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his  attention  and  whispered  to  him.  She 
turned  quick  to  her  other  protector — he  was 
observing  her  with  earnest  attention. 

"  Let — let  us  be  gone,"  she  cried.  "  I 
must  be  away.'* 

-  *'  And  where  would  you  go?"  he  asked 
in  a  tone  of  wavering  compassion,  curiosity, 
and  indetermiiiation. 

*'  Any  where.     Into  the  street." — 

« — Why  not  remain  here  ?*' 

"  I  do  not  know,"  she  replied  breath- 
lessly. "  It  is  bad — it  is  shocking — 1  am 
frightened." 

A  moment  he  seemed  lost  in  perplexity. 
One  of  the  women  advanced  with  a  rude 
air,  and  Birtha  almost  clung  to  him.  "  Into 
the  street !"  she  eagerly  repeated.  "  Do 
not  let  her  touch  me  !'* 
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He  raised  his  averting  arm.  "  My  lord," 
he  cried,  "  this  is  a  precipitate  affair — let  us 
retire." 

His  lordship  turned  on  him  an  eye  of  slug- 
gish displeasure,  and,  without  replying,  at- 
tempted to  drawBirtha  further  into  the  group. 

"  My  lord,"  cried  her  defender  in  a  bolder 
tone,  "  I  repeat  my  caution.  It  is  an  un- 
warrantable  affair." 

"  So  is  your  morality,''  replied  the  noble 
commander :   *^  But  you  come  here  to  obey 


me- 


" — As  a  soldier,  my  lord — not  as  a 
scoundrel !     Release  the  girl  ! — Instantly  !" 

A  blow  was  struck. — Shrieks  resounded, 
and  Birtha  lost  all  s^nse  till  she  found  her- 
self forcibly  dragged  forward  over  a  rougii 
pavement.  An  arm  tightly  encircling  her 
waist  must  have  prevented  her  falling,  and 
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continued  to  almost  carry  her  along  with  a  ra- 
pidity that  was  fearfully  explained  by  the  foot- 
steps and  cries  of  pursuit.  In  a  few  moments, 
however,  they  turned  into  a  house  and  hastily 
mounting  the  stairs  reeled  into  a  small  apart- 
ment, where  Birtha  was  instantly  sensible 
her  feet  touched  the  floor;  for  in  the  same 
moment  she  heard  her  safety  pronounced, 
and  beheld  her  protector  sink  half  lifeless 
on  a  chair,  his  temples  gushing  blood,  and 
his  bosom  struggling  for  respiration. 

How  to  procure  assistance  she  knew  not, 
nor  was  she  sensible  any  had  arrived,  till  the 
vociferations  of  an  old  soldier  calling  on 
"  Master  Ferdinand,  his  dear  master  Ferdi- 
nand," enabled  her  to  collect  her  bewilder- 
ed faculties.  But  the  interval  was  very 
short.  The  entrance  of  a  surgeon  was 
succeeded  by  the  appearance  of  other  per- 
sons. Something  she  vaguely  compre- 
hended of  arrest  and  imprisonment ;  but 
unacquainted  with  life  and  untutored  in  its 
villainies,  she   understood  nothing  clearly. 
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until  the  surgeon  declared  the  patient's  re- 
moval would  probably  occasion  immediate 
death.  The  wretched  Birtha  struggled  to 
suppress  her  scream,  and  springing  for- 
ward she  sank  on  her  knees  before  her 
benefactor.  Something  he  said  in  a  tone 
of  compassion,  and  she  heard  the  words 
"  take  care  of  her."  But  the  effort  of 
reaching  him  was  the  last  her  strength  could 
j^ustain.  Overwhelmed  by  a  torrent  of  new- 
born feeling,  she  sunk  h\io  a  state  of  death- 
like insensib*ility» 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 


Playing  to  and  fro,  as  In  undulations, 
Where  full-eared  sheaves  of  rye 
Grow  wavy  on  the  tilth. 

PhILIPSi 


1  admit/'  said  the  Abbe  one  day  to  his 
daughter,  "  that  many  permanent  principles 
have  been  established  on  slight  foundations. 
Religious  enthusiasm  has  often  created  religi- 
ous intolerance,  and  moral  propriety  often - 
produces  moral  fastidiousness.  But  the  mind 
of  man,  though  capable  of  cultivation,  of  in- 
vestigating and  reflecting,. is  not  in  general 
adequate  to  act  for  itself  :  it  must  be  guided 
by  positive  rules,  and  he  must  be  taught  to 
think,  that  a  deviation  from  these  rules  is  a 
deviation  from  right,  at  which  his  conscience 
ought  to  shrink  ;  and  in  the  fear  of  plunging 
headlong  into  the  gulf,  he.preserves  votary 
h5 
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distance  from  its  brink.  Small  circum- 
stances must  be  impressed  as  important 
on  those  understandings  which  have  not 
power  to  grasp  at  great  ones,  as  infants  walk 
cautiously  on  the  pebbled  shore,  while  a  man 
in  full  vigour  bounds  from  rock  to  rock  in 
safety.  Yet  even  this  safety  has  its  limita- 
tion.* Philosophy  is  a  subtle  weapon  !  ia 
feeble  or  coarse  hands  it  is  altogether  de- 
structive ;  but  when  used  by  sound  know- 
ledge, it  disencumbers  its  objects  from  false 
perception  or  superfluous  ornament,  and  ex.- 
hibits  them  in  the  beautiful  simplicity  of 
grace  and  truth.'' 

"  My  dear  sir,"  exclaimed  Fitzblanby^ 
"  you  exhibit  a  picture  of  your  own  mind 
in  this  conclusive  definition :  and,  as  to  youp 
leading  observations,  I  regret  to  say,  that, 
by  experience,  I  have  found  them  just." 

"  Would  you  attempt  to  persuade  us,'' 
asked  Euphronia  smiling  seriously,  "  that 
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you  are  to  be  confounded  with   common 
men  ?'' 

"  I  bow  to  your  inferred  compliment/* 
he  replied  with  manly  emotion  ;  "  but  I 
avow  that  in  rejecting  the  opinions  of  esta* 
blished  orthodoxy  and  morality,  I  have  con- 
fused my  own,  and  often  rendered  my  con- 
duct uncertain.  The  bulk  of  mankind  are 
too  ignorant  and  self-sufficient  to  aiford  a 
criterion  I  should  choose  to  resemble;  I 
have  therefore  had  no  guide  but  my  own 
feelings ;  and  they,  I  find,  are  but  bad  in- 
structors/' 

The  tone  of  Fitzblaney's  voice^  and  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance;  were  too 
strongly  in  unison  to  leave  his  sensations  un- 
explained. Euphronia  a  moment  seenied 
embarrassed  j  but  quickly  recovering,  she 
presented  her  hand  to  him  with  peculiar 
meaning,  and  asked  if  he  would  stroll' with 
her  through  the  plantation- 
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,-'  In  too  much  emotion  to  answer,  he 
pressed  her  hand  on  his  heart,  and  they  de- 
scended into  the  park. 

"  My  dear  friend,*'  said  Euphronia  with 
assumed  gaiety,  "  I  want  to  convince  you 
that  you  are  in  error  respecting  your  last 
assertion.  Your  feelings  are  not  bad  in- 
structors." 

He  looked  at  her  in  sudden  surprise — ^she 
coloured  deeply  ;  but  resumed  her  subject. 

"  Perhaps,"  she  continued,  "  no  man 
situated  as  you  have  been,  could  have  pre- 
served so  nice,  so  difficult  a  conduct  as  you 
have  done." 

''  Oh  Euphronia  !  then  you  have 
seen—  ?" 

''  I  have — seen  your  attachment  to  me  ; 
and  I  hope  you  have  seen  that  I  am  grateful 
for  it.     It  is  a  subject  not  easily  discussed^ 
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and  I  have  hesitated   above  two  months  in 
expectation   that  some  spontaneous  oppor- 
tunity would  arise  in  which   either  you  or  I 
could  mention  it. — Yet — I  see  your  health, 
suffer — I  cannot  bear  it — ." 

''  Oh  Euphronia!" 

"  Fitzblaney — have  you  resolution: 


to  hear  me  ?" 


"  To  hear  you  renounce  me?  Yes^, 

yes — I  never  indulged  a  hope — ." 

Euphronia  burst  into  tears,  and,  overcome 
by  his  anguish,  turned  to  leave  him.  But 
he  besought  her  to  confide  in  him.  "  An-- 
-swer  for  me/'  cried  he  in  a  suffocated  voice, 
"  have  I  not  endeavoured  to  treat  you — to 
consider  you  as  a  friend  ?" 

*'  Then  in  that  character,"  she  resumed, 
**  I  will  speak  to  you  without  disguise.  I  be- 
lieve you  can  comprehend  how  unchange- 
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able  are  the  attachments  o£  such  a  heart  as 
mine  ?" 

"  Yes/'  answered  Fitzblaney  with  forced 
composure  ;  "  and  mine  has  respected  those 
attachments." 

"  Then  why,""  she  asked,  "  did  you  a 
moment  imagine  I  could  renounce  my  friend- 
ship to  you  ?  It  is  one  of  the  most  lively 
feelings  I  cherish,  and  it  must  unchangeably 
occupy  a  large  portion  of  them  while  I  con- 
tinue  to  exist/' 

"  —  Good  God  !.  What  would  you  lead 
me  to?'* 

"  To  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  place  you 
hold  in  my  estimation,  and  thus  restore  to 
myself  and  you  that  familiarity  of  confidence 
which  has  unavoidably  declined  from  a  latent 
consciousness  that  something  was  concealed. 
I  wish,  my  dear  friend,  we  could  exchange 
ages : — I.  am  yet  too  young  not  to  love  pas*- 
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slonately— the  friendship  I  feel  for  you 
■would  be  better  suited  to  your  maturity  of 
life." 

'^  Perhaps  you  account  for  my  madness. 
The  sensations  I  now  feel  have  been  gene- 
rating in  my  bosom  from  my  infancy — they 
never  found  an  object  to  call  them  into  ac- 
tion till  they  found  you." 

"  And  could  a  wounded  heart  be  a  re- 
turn for  these  collected  sensations  ?  I  know 
it  could  not.  Mine  has  been  fearfully  lace^ 
rated — I  therefore  do  not  offer  you  the  rem- 
nant of  it ;  but  I  at  least  accord  you  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  my  promise,  that  the  delicacy 
of  your  affection  shall  never  be  insulted  by, 
seeing  me  the  wife  of  another." 

The  agitation  of  Fitzblaney  was  even 
alarming,  but  her  efforts  to  calm  him  could 
not  fail  of  some  success.  "  We  are  already,*' 
said  she,  "  children  of  the  same  parent:  you 
h^ve  a  brother's  share  in  my  fortune  and  af- 
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fections — I  depend  on  your  experience  for 
advice — on  your  arm  for  protection !-  Is 
there  a  stronger  admissible  tie  by  which  we 
can  be  linked  ?" 

'^  — -  None,  none — I  ask  none.  I  know 
— ^I  feel  that  the  gift  of  your  hand  would 
torture  me  if  uncertain  of  your  heart.'' 

*'  Then  will  you  accept  and  ratify  this 
aompact  ?  I  ask  not  to  conceal  even  a  feel^ 
iiig  from  you  ;  but  while  I  believe  you  in- 
dulge an  unauthorized  passion  for  me,  I 
must  naturally  shrink  from  that  freedom  of 
communication  which  is  peculiarly  the  right 
of  friendsliip,  and  which  I  too  highly  prize 
ever  to  rehnquish.'' 

Fitzblaney  snatched  her  hand  to  his  lips,, 
and  plunged  into  the  recesses  of  the  wood. 
Euphronia  much  agitated,  yet  pleased  that 
she  had  courage  to  make  this  explanation, 
musingly  returned  to  her  attendance  on  her. 
-father. 
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The  salutary  results  of  this  established  un- 
derstanding appeared  in  every  successive  in- 
terview of  these  friends.  The  delicacy  of 
Euphronia  was  no  more  apprehensive  of 
betraying  an  affection  which  could  not  be 
falsely  attributed  ;  and  Fitzblaney,  softened 
and  consoled  by  her  voluntary  promise  of 
giving  herself  to  no  rival,  was  earnest  to 
evince  her  confidence  in  him  was  not  mis- 
placed. The  Abbe,  destitute  of  active  re- 
sources, had  yet  sufficient  mental  vigour  to 
require  much  of  their  time  and  attention  in 
giving  him  mental  supply,  both  of  reading 
and  conversation  on  subjects  to  which  his 
daughter  endeavoured  to  listen  with  convic* 
tion.  She  felt,  indeed,  that  a  worm  may 
destroy  the  oak  and  be  but  a  worm  after  all ! 
The  Abbe  wished  to  exterminate  the  insi- 
dious enemy,  but  he  proceeded  with  cau- 
tion. Ridicule  or  dogmadc  censure  he 
well  knew  could  make  no  impression  on 
the  firm  and  polished  mind  of  his  daughter 
— he  rather  chose  to  inspire  her  feeling  with 
the  pleasures  of  virtuous  enthusiasm  y  and. 
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throwing  aside  the  loose,  and,  to  her,  unes- 
sential subjugaricns  of  common  maxims,  he 
expanded  to  her  view  the  clear  and  elegant 
evidences  of  mercy  and  eternal  justice.  "  In 
admitting  a  belief  and  reliance  on  these/'  said 
he,  "  you  have  nothing  to  fear — your  life 
is  consistent  with  ih^  purity  which  w-e  are 
desired  to  consider  as  enjoined  to  us.  Would 
you  not  have  cause  to  lament  that  the  future 
period  of  never-ending  tim.e  should  obliterate 
you  amongst  the  mass  of  the  ignorant  and 
the  abandoned  ;  and  that  the  virtues  which 
assimilated  here,  are  never  to  find  the  con- 
solation of  meeting  hereafter  ?*'  This  was 
an  appeal  to  Euphrcnia's  heart :  nor  did  she 
attempt  to  resist  the  sensations  it  excited. 

The  mental  occupations  of  the  Abbe  how^- 
ever  encompassed  an  extensive  range,  and 
when  the  Cliristmas  festivities  and  bene- 
ficence were  concluded,  he  consulted  his 
own  health  and  their  universal  satisfaction, 
by  removing  to  the  warmer  climate  of  Lon- 
don j  where  Fitzblaney  had  to  transact  the 
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prosecution  against  the  iniquitous  Mrs.  Wal- 
pole,  and  where  EuphroAia  thought  it  pos- 
sible she  might  obtain  some  intelligence  of 
the  never-forgotten  fugitives.  Of  Varenza/ 
she  endeavoured  to  feel  as  for  a  being  who 
had  lived,  but  was  no  more ;  yet  the  veil 
over  his  fate  was  dreadful  to  her  :— for  Bir- 
tha,  her  anguish  was,moie  palpitating,  and 
often  she  trembled  at  the  miseries  she  ima- 
gined her  youth  and  innocence  had  been  ex- 
posed to.  The  countess  was  an  object  of 
terror  and  abhorrence  ;  yet  she  was  the  mo- 
ther of  Varenza,  and  Euphronia  was  earnest 
to  preserve  her  from  the  ignominy  which  po- 
verty often  incurs. 

Their  residence  in  the  metropolis  was  va- 
ried by  private  society  and  public  amuse- 
ment, bur  their  hearts  were  always  and  evi- 
dently engaged  in  the  ultimate  and  original 
pursuits  for  which  they  came  there.  No- 
thing however  satisfactory  could  be  deduced 
from  their  niukiplied  inquiries,  and  the 
lawyers  v/ere  still  tedious  ia  the  prosecution 
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of  their  suit.  Mrs.  Walpole  for  her  daugh- 
ter appeared  ably  defended,  and  Seraphine 
held  the  rank  and  bore  the  name  of  Va- 
renza's  wife.  Euphronia  saw  her  twice  at 
the  theatres,  and  her  singular  beauty  and 
na'iVete  wrung  her  heart  with  the  most  cruel 
pangs  of  jealousy.  '^  Alasl"  she  sighed, 
^'  he  deserted  me-  in  a  cause  too  seducing 
for  me  to  suppose  he  did  not  desert  me  wil- 
lingly." On  a  more  tranquil  investigation, 
however  of  her  manners,  which  the  lapse  of  a 
few  hours  permitted,  there  was  an  universal 
levity — a  seduction  that  was  lavished  on  all, 
and  was  too  warm  to  each  to  be  warmer 
to  any.  Every  man  that  approached  was 
peculiarly  and  distinguish edly  received,  and 
left  her  in  the  happy  belief  that  he  alone  was 
the  favourite :  but  his  successor  had  the 
same  fortune  and  the  same  satisfactory 
reflection  to  carry  from  her  presence. 
"  No,"  thought  Euphronia,  "  this  is  not 
the  woman  would  for  ever  hold  her  charms 
with  Varenza —  !  His  ardent  passions  be* 
trayed  him  y  but  his  happiness  was  lost  the 
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moment  he  was  united  to  her.  A  mind 
grand  and  solid — capable  of  assimilating 
with  his,  could  not  be  whirled  into  the  giddy 
evolutions  hers  is  now  revolving.  And  if 
she  knows  not  where  he  is — but  impossible 
— she  could  not  love  Varenza  and  be  indif- 
ferent to  his  fate.'* 

The  weeks,  the  months  rolled  on  heavily, 
and  nothing  material  was  effected.  The 
good  weather  and  summer's  sun  came  round, 
and  the  family  trio  finally  left  London  ex- 
actly in  the  same  uncertainty  they  had  en- 
tered it.  . 

Their  purpose  in  leaving  it  was  however 
as  indefinite  as  it  could  have  been  in  remain- 
ing. Fitzblaney  proposed  a  circuit  of  the 
kingdom — to  proceed  by  the  western  coast 
through  Gretna-green  into  Scotland,  and 
return  from  thence  through  Berwick  to 
Derbyshire.  The  plan  was  adopted,  and 
in  the  wish  to  find  advantage  in  it  they  set 
out. 
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At  every  place  worthy  of  notice  they 
rested  a  day,  or  two  or  three — passed  a  week 
in  Cheltenham,  the  dissipations  of  which 
they  left  for  the  vicinity  of  Bath ;  from  the 
vicinity  of  Bath  they  proceeded  to  view  the 
industry  of  Bristol,  and  hailed  the  beauties 
and  sociality  of  Clifton  as  a  pleasurable  re- 
laxation for  a  short  season.  Fitzblaney,  in 
strolling  from  the  hotel,  found  a  small  villa, 
such  as  Euphronia  would  like,  prepared  for 
an  immediate  tenant  j  and  she  readily  took 
possesslor-  of  it  for  a  month.  August 
was  thci.  in  its  commencement,  and  they 
had  no  wish  to  reach  Derbyshire  before  the 
conclusion  of  October. 

The  dwelling  was  completely  secluded 
from  the  intrusion  of  a  town  scene  or  the 
town  visitors.  It  was  sweetly  situated  on 
the  acclivity  of  a  hill,  sheltered  by  a  rising 
\yood,  and  the  little  domain  enriched  by  a 
running  water.  A  hamlet  of  very  small  cot- 
tages was  sunk  in  the  valley  below,  and 
some  bold  features   of  a  grander  scenery 
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bounded  the  view  with  a  most  picturesque 
outline.  The  Abbe  heard  his  daughter 
speak  of  the  prospect  and  the  habitation  witk 
pleasure,  and  was  himself  pleased.  Fitz- 
blaney's  happiness  was  locally  unconnected  ; 
and  he  often  rambled  from  the  house  in  the 
hope  of  rambling  from  himself. 

In  a  little  time,  however,  his  absences  be- 
came more  frequent,  and  he  appeared  en- 
gaged by  some  circumstance  which  he  took 
no  opportunity  to  communicate.  Some- 
times he  was  thoughtful — sometimes  placidly 
gay  as  if  mentally  gratified,  and  once  he 
seemed  to  have  been  affected  even  to  tears. 
Euphronia  knew  the  cause  could  not  be  a 
slight  one  that  moved  the  soul  of  Fitzblaney 
to  the  meliing  mood  ;  and  her  curiosity  was 
strongly  excited  by  the  flippancy  of  her 
maid,  who,  while  dressing  her  one  morn- 
ing, observed  that  Mr.  Fitzblaney  was  just 
then  coming  from  his  usual  walk  across  the 
meadow. 
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"  Is  it  a  pretty  walk?"  asked  Euphronia 
carelessly. 

^'  O  madam/'  replied  the  woman,  '^  I 
fancy  it  is  not  for  the  beauty  of  the  way  Mr. 
Fitzblaney  chooses  it." 

"  And  for  what  then  ?" 

The  woman  simpered  significantly.  "  Oh, 
nobody  knows,  madam,"  she  answered, 
*^  nor  nobody  it  seems  must  know.  For 
JefFery  one  morning  followed  him,  just — 
just  out  of  a  little  curiosity,  madam  :  but  the 
captain  turned  on  him  short — and  he  made 
off  across  the  lawn  home  for  his  life.  I  war- 
rant me  nobody  will  peep  again,  since  Mr. 
Fitzblaney  is  so  on  his  guard." 

"  And  is  it  possible,"  asked  Euphronia, 
*'  that  a  servant  of  mine  dared  to  incur  Mr. 
Fitzblaney 's  displeasure  ?" 
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"  Madam — it  was  only,  madam — that  we 
all  wondered  why  Mr.  Fitzblaney  always 
carried  with  his  own  hands  the  wine  and 
jelly  and  [nice  things  old  Harrison  got  made 
by  his  orders  below.  The  servants,  madam, 
often  offered  to  carry  them  for  him  ;  but  he 
never  chose  it,  and  goes  reguhrly  every 
morning  and  evening  himself,  madam.'* 

The  woman  was  conscience-stricken  that 
she  had  been  very  unguarded  in  her  intelli- 
gence respecting  Jeffery ;  and,  as  she  soon 
found,  with  good  reason.  The  man  was  the 
same  day  dismissed  from  the  service  of  her 
lady  for  his  presumption,  and  a  caution  was 
distributed  to  the  other  servants  to  remember 
that  Mr.  Fitzblaney 's  commands  or  intima- 
tions should  not  be  disputed  with  impunity. 


VOL.  III. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

My  thought  ——————— 

Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,  that  function 
Is  smotherM  in  surmise. 

Shakespeare. 

In  a  few  days,  however,  the  countenance 
of  FItzblaney  lost  every  ray  of  pleasure,  and 
became  clouded  with  a  melancholy  appre- 
hension. His  absences  were  frequent  and 
long,  and  hi3  returns  marked  by  an  increase 
of  gloom  and  apprehension  ;  yet  he  was  si- 
lent as  to  the  cauce,  though  Fuphror-ia  often 
thought  he  wished  to  confide  it  to  her.  A 
slight  indisposition  of  the  Abbe  rcnfined  her 
much  to  his  apartment : — son;;limes  Fitz- 
blancy  kept  entirely  away, — sometimes  he 
came  as  if  to  give  her  the  opportunity  to 
ask  him  questions. 

One  night,  when  the  Abbe  had  gone  to 
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rest,  his  daughter  findhig  her  spirits  op- 
pressed by  the  sultry  heat  and  the  morning's 
attendance,  instead  of  retiring  to  her  own 
apartment,  permitted  herself  to  be  attracted 
by  the  perfumed  air  from  the  window  of  the 
drawiag-room  as  she  passed  through,  and 
the  tones  of  a  nightingale  at  a  little  distance 
invited  her  to  ramble  in  the  lawn.  The 
profound  silence  of  the  hour — the  sombre 
azure  of  the  cloudless  sky,  the  solitude  that 
surrounded  her,  v/ere  indefinably  impressive. 
A  long  retrospect  of  the  past  events,  by 
which  her  life  had  been  so  variously  che- 
Guered,  rose  upon  her  fane  v.  The  v/ilJ 
sorrow  of  the  nightingale  at  once  excited  and 
lulled  her  emotions,  and  ber  steps  intuitively 
wandered  toward  the  spot  from  whence  the 
liquid  melody  was  poured  to  the  breeze.  On 
turning  the  anglj  of  the  grove  she  per- 
ceived indistin-ctly  a  copse  overtopped  by  a 
few  gigantic  elms,  in  one  of  which  tho 
songster  had  taken  its  station ;  and  on  ap- 
proaching nearer  she  found  also  the  ruins  of 
a  small  church  or  remnant  of  an  abbey, 
I2 
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from  the  interior  of  which  the  cypress 
waved  his  mourning  head,  and  around  the 
heaving  turf  promiscuous  marked  the  "  little 
cells"  in  which 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

To  the  tone  of  Euphronia's  present  feel- 
ings this  scene  was  peculiarly  adapted.  She 
seated. herself  on  a  stile  which  gave  passage 
into  the  rustic  inclosure,  and  imagination  and 
memory,  stretching  wide  their  pinions^  flew 
to  distant  climates  and  to  other  days. 

"  How  different,"  thought  she,  "  is  the  so- 
litude of  liberty  and  the  sohtude  of  restraint ! 
How  few  are  there  now  existing,  I  would 
choose  to  partake  my  sensations  in  this  se- 
questered spot ! — How  gladly  once  would  I 
have  shared  my  sorrows  with  any  living  crea- 
ture that  could  have  penetrated  into  my  dreary 
abode!"  The  contrast  gave  her  pleasure ;  her 
heart  beat  lighter  in  her  bosom  j  yet  her  soul 
was  softened  by  many  emotions.  The  nightia- 
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gale  ceased  his  song,  and  the  low  and  sv/eet 
voice  of  Euphronia  intuitively  murmured  on 
the  gale.  A  few  wild  warblings  burst  from 
her  pulse-throbbing  heart,  and  a  former  hour 
recurring,  a  song  she  had  herself  composed 
descriptive  of  her  state  and  her  feelings,  stole 
softly  on  the  silence  of  the  night.  The 
stanzas  were  short  but  pathetic,  and  a  full 
tear  rising  in  her  eyeSj  intercepted  for  a  mo- 
ment their  sight ;  but  as  they  rolled  from 
their  prison,  the  movement  of  a  figure  she 
had  mistaken  for  the  stem  of  a  venerable  yew 
astonished  and  alarmed  her.  Again  it  stood 
still,  and  she  fancied  she  might  have  deceived 
herself.  But  suddenly  It  deserted  its  station, 
and  stooping  and  slowly  it  glided  into  the 
distant  gloom.  She  recollected  her  lonely 
situation,  and  that  the  concourse  of  stran- 
gers in  that  part  of  the  country  might  render 
solitude  unsafe :  rising  therefore,  she  was 
about  to  return  home,  v^hen  the  rustling  of 
leaves  beside  her  again  caught  her  earnest 
attention.  Almost  in  the  same  moment  the 
figure  rushed  by,  and,  bounding  over  the 
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Stile,  disappeared  before  she  collected  her 
ppesence  of  mind  to  speak.  Her  heart 
throbbed  almost  to  bursting — the  height — 
the  air — the  step — recalled  a  thousand  sen- 
sations. Half  fainting  with  wild  and  contend- 
ing expectation^  she  sunk  again  on  the  seat 
she  had  deserted ;  but  the  figure  no  more 
appeared,  and  the  chill  cold  of  the  air  re- 
minded her  she  had  a  home  to  which  it  was 
time  to  return. 

On  the  morrow  she  was  sitting  alone  at 
breakfast,  when  Fitzblaney  entered,  his 
dress  dishevelled,  his  face  pale,  and  his  eyes 
heavy.  It  was  evident  he  had  not  been  in 
bed  all  night,  and  that  his  feelings  had  been 
harrowed  by  distress.  Euphronia  expressed 
her  apprehensions  for  his  health  ;  but  he  had 
no  voice  to  reply,  and  rested  his  wearied 
head  upon  his  hand,  overcome  by  despon- 
dency. She  hesitated  whether  or  not  to 
question  him  on  the  cause  of  his  agitation, 
and  he  seemed  struggling  against  his  wish  to 
disclose  it  unasked.     *'  How  dreadful,*'  he 
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died,  "  to  behold  victims  lingering  on  the 
brink  of  a  yawning  grave,  and  to  have  no^ 
power  to  draw  them  away  !" 

"  Ah  !"  said  Euphronia,  ^'  I  can  yet  ima^ 
gine  that  the  shaft  of  death  does  not  always 
fly  wantonly  or  cruelly." 

"  Does  not  P  he  repeated :  "  might  not^ 
you  would  say.  How  many  are  there  would 
bare  their  bosom  to  the  stroke,  but  these 
live  on  in  sorrow,  whilst  youth  and  the  pro- 
spect of  felicity  are  called  to  supply  his  ven- 
geance. It  is  dreadful !"  and  agitated  by 
the  picture  of  his  memory  or  imagmation,  he 
started  up  and  precipitately  retired ;  nor  did 
Euphrouia  see  him  again  that  day. 

But  her  o\^n  memory  and  imagination 
Lad  much  to  dwell  on,  nor  could  she  obli- 
terate from  either  the  image  she  had  seen 
the  night  before.  She  regretted  being  obliged 
to  think  her  rambling  to  a  distance  from^  the 
house  unattended  miguc  subject  her  to  per- 
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sonal  danger,  and  to  prosecute  the  discovery 
in  presence  of  a  third  person,  was  to  her 
feelings  iinpracticable :  yet  she  could  not 
abandon  her  wishes,  and  when  her  father 
had  gone  to  rest,  she  wandered  from  the 
house  accompanied  by  old  Harrison's  faith- 
ful spaniel.  In  the  protection  of  this  crea- 
ture she  felt  quite  secure,  and  with  quicker 
steps  tiian  the  preceding  evening  turned  the 
angle  of  the  wood  and  descended  to  the 
church- yard. 

The  scene  however  was  different,  the  air 
was  damp  and  heavy,  the  wind  swept  with 
unequal  violence  through  the  declining  fo- 
liage ;  the  clouds  hung  low,  and  the  light 
of  heaven  was  almost  obscured.  Fidele 
bounded  over  the  style  before  her  ;  and,  as 
she  mounted  the  steps,  her  eyes  were  ar- 
rested by  a  shadowy  white  figure  almost 
close  beside.  She  felt  her  cheek  blush,  but 
Fidele  was  already  engaged  with  it,  ar.d 
stepping  forward,  she  immediately  dissipated 
her  indefinable  fears  by  delineating  the  gar- 
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land  of  flowers,  which  super-crowned  the 
frail  monumenr  so  emblematical  of  youth  and 
innocence  fading  into  dust.  The  objects 
Fitzblaney  deplored  recurred,  though  the 
lapse  of  time  did  not  allow  her  to  suppose 
this  recently  interred  victim  of  death  was  one 
of  them ;  but  the  expression  he  had  uttered 
saddened  her  heart,  and  this  scene  \A<as  not 
calculated  to  dispel  melancholy  impressions. 
Her  eyes  with  piercing  anxiety  endeavoured 
to  penetrate  the  mist,  while  her  bosom  sub- 
mitted to  the  corrodings  of  hope,  fear,  and 
sorrow  ;  but  Fidele  was  the  only  creature 
who  moved  in  her  view,  and  by  his  gestures 
he  seemed  to  entreat  she  would  not  longer 
detain  him  in  the  chill  air.  Disappointedly 
she  rose  to  depart,  when,  with  a  sudden 
bark,  the  creature  bounded  forward,  and 
the  figure — the  same  figure  she  had  seen  the 
night  before,  swiftly  glided  from  almost  the 
spot  on  which  she  herself  now  stood,  and 
fled  away.  Though  envtloped  in  a  wrap- 
ping coat,  the  height,  the  air  was  not  [to 
be  mistaken — it  was  certainly  the  same  per- 
I  5 
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son.  Euphronia  a  moment  hesitated  whi- 
ther to  turn,  for  already  he  was  lost  in  the 
hazy  gloom  ;  but  Fidele  had  fled  with  him, 
and  by  his  barking  announced  the  path  they 
had  taken.  Involuntarily  the  light  foot  of 
Euphronia  followed. 

She  crossed  to  the  lower  angle  of  theiield, 
and  so  swiftly,  that  she  saw  the  figure  vault- 
ing over  the  gate  ;  but  when  she  reached  it 
he  had  disappeared  ;  she  now  called  Fidele 
aloud,  but  no  ansv/er  was  returned,  and  no 
living  being  was  near.  Some  heavy  clouds 
had  rolled  away,  and  a  paler  gleam  enabled 
her  to  see  that  the  path-way  beyond  the 
gate  led  suddenly  into  a  little  dell,  in  the 
depth  of  which,  the  twinkling  of  a  light, 
"  like  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world,"  at- 
tracted her  notice,  and  convinced  her  there 
was  a  dv/elling  there.  Passing  the  gate  she 
descended  by  a  winding  path,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  stood  opposite  the  abode. 

Her  heart  now  strongly  palpitated,  and 
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reflection  rushed  upon  her  mind  as  she  stood 
to  survey  the  habitation.  It  was  of  the 
meanest  order,  yet  there  was  an  air  of  taste 
about  it.  The  dell  was  so  sudden,  that  she 
now  perceived  it  was  an  excavation  from 
which  marble  had  been  taken,  but  at  a  time 
so  distant,  that  trees  and  ivy  had  taken  root 
in  the  interstices,  and  overhung  tfie  cottage 
which  occupied  the  depth  of  the  cavity. 
The  inequalities  of  the  ground  she  could 
distinguish  were  varied  with  judgement  by 
flowers  and  shrubs,  and  though  there  was 
nothing  to  oppose  the  frown  of  poverty,  there 
was  much  to  obliterate  its  degradation.  "■  It 
is  here,"  thought  the  heart  of  Euphronia, 
"  here  he  has  taken  refuge."  Yet  her  deli- 
cacy now  caught  alarm  ;  she  turned  from 
the  thought  of  herself  intruding  on  a  privacy 
rendered  by  every  circumstance  sacred,  md 
was  about  to  retreat  with  "  vast  intention 
brooding  on  her  mind,"  when  the  latch  of 
the  door  clinked,  and  two  figures  imme-- 
diateiy  appeared.  Euphronia  stopped,  con- 
scious  of  her  concealment,  and  as  the  figures 
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issued  from  the   house   she  plainly  distin- 
guished a  female,  and — Fitzbianey. 

"  You  see,"  said  Fitzblaney  in  a  voice  of 
tender  compassion,  "  it  is  quite  dark — it 
will  rain  soon — ." 

"  Rain !"  repeated  a  tone  of  the  sweetest 
and  wildest  melody.  "  Why,  so  much  the 
better  !  it  will  keep  those  hyacinths  fresh  I 
twined  with  the  willow  this  morning.  Do 
you  recollect  how  blooming  they  were  ?" 

"  But  dearest  Adela,  you  will  be  wet  and 
cold." 

"  No,  no,  no,''  she  repeated  with  quick- 
ness ;  "  I  can  breaihe  so  freely  here !  See 
how  beautiful  and  expansive! — No  dark 
narrow  walls  to  close  us  all  up  together.'* 

"  The  compass  of  all  walls  is  narrow  com- 
pared to  this — yet  you  must  return.  Your 
poor  brother  V\ 
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"  My  poor  brother  !*'  she  repeated, 
*'  yesterday  he  looked  so  lovely  !  to-day  !— 
Where  is  he  ?" 

He  is  at  home — he  is  endeavouring  to 


rest. 

"  O !  yes,  yes — I  recollect.  Let  us  re- 
turn.'* 

Fitzblaney  opened  the  door,  and,  when 
they  had  retreated  into  the  house,  again 
shut  it. 

The  light  had  continued  stationary  from 
the  first  glimpse  Euphronia  got  of  it,  and 
now  she  stepped  forward  to  the  window  of 
the  apartment  it  faintly  lighted. 

The  scene  within  was  not  less  interesting 
than  that  she  had  witnessed  without.  A 
young  girl  seated  on  a  low  bed  supported 
the  head  of  a  youth  who  had  laid  himself 
to  rest;  and  reclined  on  her  shoulder  j  her 
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face  bent  over  him  in  the  earnestness  of  so- 
licitude. The  dim  lamp  that  burned  on  the 
table  hai  pened  to  cast  on  his  features  that 
peculiar  shade  which  exhibits  every  lineament 
in  the  strength  of  light  and  obscurity,  and 
the  pallidness  of  his  fine  face  was  fu.ther 
contrasted  by  the  distrait  arelessness  of  his 
dark  hair,  and  his  brows  crossed  by  a  black 
filleu  Euphronia gazed  on  him — she  thought 
she  had  never  beheJ  such  a  celestial  being! 
His  sleep  was  disturbed  by  [he  entrance  of 
Fitzblaney  and  Adela ;  and  the  young  girl 
without  moving  from  the  position  on  which 
the  invalid  reposed  raised  her  hand  to  cau- 
tion them  to  sil  nee.  Adela  pressed  her 
finger  on  her  lip  and  stood  suspended.  Her 
face  and  figure  vi^ere  of  the  first  order  of 
beautv.  A  Madona  pale  with  nightly  vigils 
could  not  have  looked  more  sublime  and 
lovely.  She  approached  the  invalid  on  tip- 
toe, and,  sinking  on  htr  kue<  s  b-fore  him, 
drew  from  her  i-)Osom  a  string  of  coral,  over 
which,  as  she  rolled  each  bead,  with  fervour 
and  under  her  breath;  continued  some  mi- 
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nutes  to  move  her  lips.  Fitzblaney  leaned 
against  the  rugged  wall.  Euphronia  burst 
into  tears. 

The  invalid  moved  his  position  ;  his  sister 
rose,  and  his  supporter  looked  up.  Eu- 
phronia's  brain  whirled,  she  bounded  from 
the  window  to  the  door — she  burst  into  the 
cottage,  and  a  suffocated  scream  announced 
the  name  of  Birtha ! 

Astonished,  amazed,  confounded,  Birtha 
turned  quick  to  the  voice  ;  Euphror;ia,  al- 
ready overpowered  by  her  own  sensations, 
kaned  on  Fitzblaney  and  gazed  at  the  speech- 
less girl,  who  clasping  her  hands  in  the 
wildest  emotion,  fell  prostrate  on  the  floor* 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

Blast  not  the  springing  hopes 

Which  thy  kind  hand  has  planted  in  my  soul. 

Rowr. 

JL  HE  result  of  Euphronia's  imprudence 
was  for  some  days  most  alarming.  Though 
she  had  the  desolate  family  removed  from 
the  damp  and  inconvenience  of  their  lowly 
dwelling,  the  shock  Birtha  had  received 
entirely  overcame  her  constitution,  and  the 
intervals  of  life  could  not  be  denominated 
intervals  of  sensibility.  The  state  of  the 
unfortunate  youth  who  incessantly  watched 
over  her  was  yet  more  deplorable,  for  he 
felt  the  anguish  of  believing  she  would  be 
torn  from  his  arms  by  death  ;  and  his  sister 
in  the  ebullitions  of  phrensy,  or  the  sinkings 
of  despair,  waikd  the  loss  of  her  httle 
friend,  or  mourned  that  she  haa  survived 
her.    To  the  soothings  and  expostulations 
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oi  Fitzbiaiiey  she  was  sometimes  obedient, 
yet  he  feared  a  return  to  sanity  while  such 
objects  could  not  be  concealed  from  her ; 
and  all  his  address  was  devoted  to  keep  her 
spirits  in  that  state  of  apathy  which  is  the 
least  injurious  to  bodily  health.  The  terrors 
of  Euphronia  were  more,  complicated ;  the 
belief  that  she  had  seen  Varenza  was  con- 
firmed by  the  continued  absence  of  Fidele, 
who  had  been  Varenza*s  rambling  compa- 
uion  in  Wales,  and  certainly  could  not 
have  been  seduced  from  her  by  a  stranger  ; 
nor  could  she  obliterate  the  recent  impres- 
sion^  though  Fitzblaney  contradicted  this 
prepossession  by  his  assurances  that  long  as 
he  had  bestowed  his  compassion  and  attention 
on  the  sufferers,  no  mention  or  intimation 
of  a  fourth  member  of  the  family  had  ever 
transpired.  The  occasion  of  their  residence 
in  that  spot  he  understood  from  Birtha  and 
her  invalid  companion  was,  that  they  might 
be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  friend,  who 
sent  them  frequent,  though  very  limited,  as- 
sistance ;  and  the  only  person  he  had  ever 
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seen  come  to  the  cottage  was  a  very  old  wo- 
man, who  daily  devoted  a  few  hours'to  their 
household  necessities.  To  Euphronia's  in- 
terrogations of  why  he  had  not  promptly 
brought  the  sufferers  to  the  comforis  of  her 
house,  he  reminded  her  that  he  had  never 
seen  Birtha  till  he  beheld  her  involved  in 
poverty  and  wretchedness — that  her  compa- 
nions were  yet  entire  strangers  to  his  know- 
ledge, and  that  even  under  these  circum- 
stances he  had  proposed  to  them  their 
removal;  but  their  rejection  was  not  only 
decisive,  but  he  was  prohibited  in  the  strict- 
est manner  divulging  to  any  person  that 
such  beings  v/ere.  He  had  transgressed  this 
injunction  by  taking  thither  a  physician  ;  but 
his  services  v/ere  rejected,  and  the  privilege 
of  serving  them  was  almost  withdrawn  from 
himself.  Under  what  influence  they  pur- 
sued this  extraordinary  conduct  he  knew 
not,  but  none  had  been  visible ;  and  he 
was  y  "t  as  much  a  stranger  to  their  history 
as  Euphronia  herself.  The  passioiiate  at- 
tachment of  the  youth  to  Birtha  was  visible 
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to  all  who  beheld  them ;  and  some  vague 
expressions  in  the  mental  wanderings  of 
Adela  gave  room  to  conjecture  that  the  di- 
stresses of  her  brother  had  sprung  partly 
from  herself.  She  talked  of  the  deceiver 
ivho  dragged  her  from  her  father* s  arms  ; 
and'  lamented  the  beautiful  ivhite  head  that 
was  buried  in  a  cold  grave:  but  the  repe- 
tition of  these  expressions  had  always  thrown 
her  brother  into  such  a  paroxysm  of  agony, 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  attempting 
an  investigation,  even  if  there  had  been  a 
probability  of  success. 

In  this  detail  there  was  inexplicable  my- 
stery ;  but  though  Euphronia  could  trace 
nothing  satisfactorily,  she  persisted  in  the 
persuasion  that  her  sight  had  not  deceived 
her  ;  and  she  intrusted  to  old  Harrison  the 
search  which  neither  Fitzblaney  nor  herself 
could  at  auch  a  juncture  attempt  to  prose- 
cute. 

The  revival  of  Birtha  was  the  revival  of 
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many  hopes  ;  but  some  only  were  answered. 
She  awakened  to  sense  and  to  a  comparative 
degree  of  happiness  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
blessings  that  surrounded  her.  The  aid  of 
medicine,  change  of  air,  and  supply  of  atten- 
'^  tions  had  already  given  dawnings  of  reco- 
very to  the  emaciated  invalid  ;  and  even 
Adela  seemed  constitutionally  struggling 
with  some  revolution.  Her  fantasies  were 
less  wild  and  frequent  j  she  slept  often  and 
profoundly  ;  and  often  shed  tears  without 
being  deeply  depressed.  To  the  comforts 
that  surrounded  her  she  was  indifferent  ; 
but  the  appearance  of  her  brother  restored 
to  his  external  rank  seemed  to  occasion  a 
confusion  of  her  faculties.  She  asked  him 
why  he  had  been  so  long  absent,  and  con- 
tinued to  gaze  at  him  in  great  perplexity  : 
yet  respecting  the  great  question  of  Euphro- 
nia's  anxietv  no  clue  had  ever  fallen  from 
any.  She  at  length  ventured  to  mention  it 
to  Biriha,  who  declared  her  entire  ignorance 
of  where  Varenza  was  concealed  ;  and  pa- 
thetically lamented  that  he  had  abandoned 
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all  that  was  dear  to  him,  and  had  braved 
distress  without  admitting  the  chance  of  mi- 
tigation. The  melancholy  narrative  of  her 
own  misfortunes  she  had  yet  no  strength  to 
relate  ;  and  on  the  past  Euphronia  had  now 
little  interest  to  bestow:  every  sensation  of 
her  soul  was  devoted  to  present  anxiety. 

In  the  mean  time  the  exertions  of  old  Har- 
rison were  unremitting  and  wholly  unan- 
swered. His  nightly  watchings  at  the 
church -yard,  at  the  deserted  cottage,  or  in 
their  vicinities,  were  as  unavaihng  as  his  pub- 
lic inquiries  and  advertisements  for  the 
fugitive  and  his  conjectured  companion  Fi- 
dele  ;  nor  could  he  even  discover  a  trace  of 
the  old  attendant,  who  had  been  tlie  bearer 
of  occasional  relief,  and  who  Birtha  aiHrm- 
ed  was  as  unknown  even  to  her  as  the  friend 
from  whom  the  relief  was  derived.  The 
hope  of  success  almost  receded  into  obscu- 
rity, and  at  length  nearly  faded  away. 

This  was  an  event  to  which  no  time  could 
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reconcile  them  ;  but  the  Abbe,  whose  en- 
lightened angel  had  taught  him  the  necessity 
of  repelling  too  strong  affliction,  endeavoured 
to  lead  the  way  to  resignation,  and  urged 
them  to  seek  the  completion  of  health,  and 
the  dissipation  of  care,  by  changing  the 
scene  of  suffering  for  the  more  cheerful 
abode  of  Eden  Hill.  Orders  for  preparation 
were  immediately  dispatched  ;  and  in  a  few 
days  the  wanderers  commenced  their  journey. 

The  benefits  of  this  measure  were  not  so 
quickly  evident  in  Adela  as  in  her  brother 
and  friend.  Instead  of  the  incoherencies  of 
madness,  excited  perhaps  by  circumstances  of 
visible  wretchedness^  she  was  now  absorbed 
in  a  dull  s- upefaction  from  which  no  passing 
occurrence  had  power  to  awaken  her.  The 
ardour  of  her  eye  was  lost  in  a  heavy  com- 
posure ;  and  the  influence  of  Fitzolaney  was 
as  liltle  apparent  as  that  of  any  other  person. 

''  How  superior,"  said  the  Abbe  one  day 
as  they  journeyed  along  j  ''  how  infinitely 
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superior  is  the  state  of  humanity  in  the  ani- 
mal  world  !  The  effect  of  accident,  or  failure 
of  strength  or  beauty,  sinks  every  hving 
creature  into  contempt  and  neglect  except 
man — but  he  can  be  only  intellectually  a 
ruin.  No  corporeal  misfortunes  can  sink 
his  estimation,  no  corporeal  perfection  can 
intrinsically  raise  him  ! — " 

The  sudden  burst  of  a  horn  in  this  mo- 
ment sounded  from  behind,  and  the  horses, 
startled  by  the  discordance,  plunged  in  their 
traces,  and  became  extr  emely  unrul.  As 
the  head  of  the  carriage  was  down,  they 
could  see  that  their  danger  or  safety  depend- 
ed upon  the  conduct  of  the  person  who 
had  given  the  al:u  m ;  and  who,  four  in 
hand,  seemed  bent  on  exhibiting  his  jeckey- 
ship  to  a  lady  that  occupied  the  box  of  the 
barouche  with  hhii.  Fitzblaney,  however, 
was  not  a  temporizer  in  emer-:C';cies  ;  he 
caught  the  opponent's  v.'hip  as  it  whirled 
within  his  reach,  and  commanded  its  owner 
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instantly  to  descend,  or  he  would  take  the 
trouble  of  bringing  him  down, 

.  "  You?"  he  retorted,  irritated  to  rage 
beyond  endurance.  "  And  who  the  d — 1 
are  you  ? " 

Adela,  who  had  been  reclining  in  the 
corner  of  the  carriage,  almost  without  ex- 
istence, and  entirely  without  conscious- 
ness of  what  was  passing,  now  started 
wildly. 

*'  I  hold  parley  with  no  man*s  servant/' 
answered  Fitzblaney,  "  nor  would  on 
this  occasion  with  even  your  master.  It  is 
enough  that  I  command  you  to  take  care  of 
your  horses'  heads." 

This  was  too  much  !  The  charioteer  rose 
erect ;  but  his  liands  were  powerless — Fitz- 
blaney possessed  his  only  weapon  of  offence, 
the  lash  of  \shich  swept  in  a  circle  over  his 
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head  to  enforce  the  command  given.  A 
volley  of  imprecations  instantly  burst  forth, 
assisted  by  the  shrill  notes  of  the  lady,  who 
threw  back  her  veil. 

The  terrified  Birtha  caught  the  arm 
of  Euphronia — She  beheld  her  mother  I 
The  eyes  of  the  invalid  were  for  a  moment 
riveted  only  on  the  charioteer.  Adela  ut- 
tered a  piercing  shriek. 

An  altercation,  confused,  impetuous,  was 
the  instant  result ;  till  the  horses,  frightened 
and  unrestrained,  bounded  forward  with  a 
spring,  and  bore  the  oifender's  vehicle  clear 
of  all  opposition.  The  outcries  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  had  collected,  were  drowned  by 
the  continued  shrieks  of  Adela,  whose  ter- 
ror was  uncontrollable ;  nor  was  Euphronia 
herself  clearly  sensible  of  the  passing  scene 
till  they  reached  the  apartment  of  an  inn,  and 
she  perceived  that  both  Fitzblaney  and  the 
invalid  were  absent.  The  most  alarming 
suggestions  crowded  on  her  fancy,  and  tlie 
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moment  she  could  wrest  herself  from  the 
grasp  of  Adela  she  went  out  to  make  in- 
quiries. 

"  It  was  supposed  the  gentlemen  had  run 
to  see  the  up-set." 

"  What  up-set  ?  "  she  demanded. 

*^  The  carriage  that  the  horses  had  gal- 
loped ofF  with.  It  was  overturned,  and 
both  the  gentlemen  and  lady  were  killed.** 

"  Only  the  gentleman,"  said  a  man  who 
in  that  moment  entered.  "  The  lady  is 
alive  j — they  are  bringing  her  inhere." 

Though  shocked,  sickened  by  the  dread- 
ful intelligence,  Euphronia  quickly  called 
all  her  powers  into  action.  The  sufferer  was 
borne  into  the  house : — it  was  indeed  the 
wretched  countess,  mangled  nearly  to  death; 
yet  she  still  breathed,  and  Euphronia  gave 
prompt  orders  for  assistance.      The    only 
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medical  aid  the  town  afforded  soon  arrived, 
and  pronounced  her  state  to  be  most  dan- 
gerous.    Adela  was  with  difficulty  lulled  to 
silence  by  an  opiate.     The  weeping  Birtha 
divided  her  apprehensions  between  her  mo- 
ther and  the  invalid,  who  with  Fitzblaney 
continued  absent.      When  confusion  sub- 
sided a  little  within  the  house,  the  Abbe 
endeavoured  to  get   some  authentic  intelli- 
gence  of  the  accident,   and  was  informed 
that  the  horses  in  turning  the  angle  of  the 
road  upset  the  carriage ;  that  the  gentleman 
had  pitched  on  his  head,  and  was  instantly 
killed  ;  and  that  the  lady  had  fallen  on  her 
shoulder  and  hip,  which  were  dislocated. 

*'  Who  was  the  gentleman?*' 

"  A  lord  Ascott,  as  his  servants  said.  The 
lady  was  they  did  n't  know  who — that  lived 
with  him." 

Birtha  knew  not  the  implication  of  the 
H  2 
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plirase,  yet  she  wept  bitterly  ;  and  confessed 
herself  terrified  for  the  safety  of  the  invahd, 
unless  lord  Ascott  was  certainly  dead. 

*'  He  certainly  is,"  was  the  reply.  But 
Euphronia  sent  again  in  search  of  Fitzblauey 
and  his  companion. 

The  accident  happened  about  mid -day. 
Adela  and  the  countess  were  lulled  into 
stupefaction  before  the  evening  ;  and  night 
arrived,  yet  neither  Fitzblaney  nor  the  in- 
valid returned.  The  agonies  of  Birtha  were 
not  to  be  calmed  even  by  the  Abbe;  and  Eu- 
phronia, to  avoid  the  sight  of  apprehensions 
she  knew  not  how  to  soften,  frequently  re- 
treated to  the  apartments  of  Adela,  to  watch 
for  her  returning  sensibility,  that  the  mo- 
ment of  aid  might  not  be  lost,  as  the  event 
of  awakening  her  1  acuities  might  pro- 
duce a  crisis  in  the  malady  :  for  the  coun- 
tess, she  had  only  to  satisfy  herself  that  the 
persons  whom  the  physician  had  sent  to 
attend  her  were  observant  of  their  duty. 
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To  Adela  therefore  she  devoted  her  strong- 
est attentions  ;  and  was  sitting  by  her  bed- 
side when  a  confusion,  of  voices  outside  the 
window  drew  her  thither.  She  opened  it ; 
and  was  instantly  convinced  that  Fitzblaney 
and  the  invalid  were  the  subjects  of  conver- 
sation. 

"  I  tell  you/'  said  a  man,  *^  I  saw  them 
with  my  own  eyes  get  into  the  basket,  and 
they  were  lowered  down  the  shaft.'' 

Some  rejoinders  explained  that  there  were 
coal-mines  in  the  neighbourhood  j  and  though 
these  could  be  no  object  of  curiosity  at  such 
a  juncture,  Euphronia  stood  to  hear  some- 
thing more. 

''  But  are  you  sure,"  asked  one  of  the 

speakers,  "  are  you  sure  you  knew  the 
man  that  ran  away  from  them  in  such  a 
hurry  ?  " 

•  "  Sure  !  "   he    reiterated — "  Aye — ask 
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my  old  mother  that ;  she  knows,  I  warrant 
me—! '' 

'  *'  And  I  know  him,*'  rejoined  another 
voice  5  "  and  I  knew  lord  Ascott  too." 

"  Why,  what  did  you  know  of  either  of 
them  ? " 

'^  Why,  I  know,'*  he  repHed,  ''  that  lord 
Ascott  was  my  colonel,  and  the  poor  coliier 
v;as  my  comrade  j  poor,  indeed,  God  knows, 
and  mifortunate  ;  but  he  was  astout  fellow^ 
and  gave  the  cowardly  scoundrel  of  a  co- 
lonel a  noble  trimming." 

''  The  colonel — a  trimming  !  Tell  us — ** 

"  Aye,  that  I  will,"  rejoined  the  soldier 
with  complacency.  "  You  must  knov/,  the 
poor  fellow  was  confined  for  some  trifling 
misdemeanour,  and  by  some  means  my  co- 
lonel got  intelligence  that  he  had  a  pretty 
young  sister  ;  so,  without  more  ado,  he  sent. 
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in  a  charge  against  the  prisoner  for  deser- 
tion ;  and  thinking  himself  quite  snug,  he 
and  his  aide-de-camp  found  out  where  the 
girl  was,  and  carried  her  off  to  a  d — n — d 
house." 

«  The  devil !  *' 

"  The  aide-de-camp,  however-—*' 

<«  Aye— whjit  of  hitn  ?  ** 

"  You  shall  hear.  He  relented,  and 
called  his  lordship  what  he  deserved  to  be 
called  ;  at  which  his  lordship  was  so  enraged, 
that  he  drew  on  him,  and  wounded  him  se- 
verely :  but  he  canied  the  girl  into  a  place 
of  safety  for  all  that.'* 

^[  Well  done,  by !" 


*'  So  there  he  lay  under  his  wounds  till 
he  was  pronounced  by  the  surgeon  out  of 
danger  j  and  then  my  lord,  to  be  revenged. 
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had  him  arrested  for  a  debt  of  two  hundred 
pounds/'     , 

"  D—n  the  fellow  ! '' 

"  Which  two  hundred  pounds  was  in 
fact  no  debt  at  all,  but  a  free  gift— for  his 
lordship  had  been  meddling  with  his  sister 
too.  He  preteuded.  forsooth,  to  take  a  mighty 
fancy  to  the  brother  firsts  and  appointed 
him  his  aide-de-camp,  and  gave  him  the 
money  to  appear  handsomely ;  and  then, 
when  he  got  the  lad  out  of  the  way,  he 
sent  his  bullies  to  carry  off  the  sister." 

An  exclamation  of  horror  burst  from  the 

auditors. 

"  As  luck  would  have  it,  though,  the  girl* 
was  rescued  in  good  time  ;  but  the  misfor- 
tune so  hung  upon  her  old  father,  that  in  a 
fortnight  he  died  j  and  while  he  was  lying 
dead  there  before  her  eyes,  word  came  that 
her  brother  was  in  jail.'* 
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"  Poor  soul !  '* 

'^  Aye !  poor  soul,  you  may  say ;  poor 
enough — for  besides  that  she  had  not  the 
money  to  release  the  lad,  her  wits  forsook 
her,  as  they  tell  me.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
little  property  the  old  man  left  was  sold  to 
pay  the  debt  of  the  son ;  and  then  both  son 
and  daughter  were  turned  out  upon  the 
world — a  thing  they  never  were  used  to." 

*'  So  !  And  the  other  girl — What  became 
of  her  ?  '* 

«f  Why,  when  she  got  over  the  shock  a 
little,  and  her  brave  defender  was  just  be- 
ginning to  look  up,  she  heard  her  brother 
was  to  be  tried  for  desertion.  Well,  he 
was  tried,  sure  enough,  and  made  a  fine 
speech  that  won  the  hearts  of  the  court- 
martial,  I  warrant  me,  though  it  would  have 
been  a  better  speech  by  half,  I  dare  be 
sworn,  if  he  had  known  the  tricks  his  lord- 
ship had  been  playing.'* 
k5 
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«  But  he  did  not  ?  " 

"  No — he  spoke  In  his  own  defence  only, 
telling  the  court  the  reason  of  his  absence 
without  leave.  So  then  he  was  acquitted." 

«  Aye  ?  " 

*'  Aye  1  but  he  was  soon  told  what  had 
happened  ;  and  then  indeed  he  was  like 
a  roaring  lion — because  he  was  still  in  the 
regiment,  you  know  ;  and  his  lordship  took 
care  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  seeing  him 
too.  But  when  he  went  to  find  his  sister,  (I 
warrant  it  was  a  lamentable  meeting) — well 
then,  he  talked  over  matters,  and  the  poor 
youth,  who  happened  to  have  as  much  mo- 
ney left  as  would  answer  the  purpose,  sent 
off  secretly  and  bought  his  discharge.*' 

'^  Eh  1  And  then  ?  " 

*'  And  then  he  was  free   to  drub  his 
lordship.     First  he  posted  him   up  for  a 
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scoundrel  and  coward,  as  one  gentleman 
might  do  by  another  j  but  his  lordship  only 
began  the  law  against  him.  However,  they 
chanced  to  meet  one  day  ;  and  his  lordship, 
sore  in  every  joint,  fell  on  his  knees  to  beg 
for  quarter,  and  promised  to  give  up  the 
law-suit  J  and  even  offered  his  purse." 

"  Indeed !  '* 

"  Yes — but  the  conqueror  threw  the 
purse  at  the  fallen  lord's  head,  and  walked 
off.  So  then  the  poor  fellows  and  their  two 
sisters  set  out  to  seek  their  fortunes,  as  I 
may  call  it.*' 

"  Poor  souls !  What  became  of  them?'' 

"  I  believe  nobody  can  tell  that/'  re- 
joined the  man  who  had  first  spoken; 
*'  though  my  old  mother  knew  where  they 
were  for  a  long  time.  You  must  know  it 
was  this  very  man,  this  collier,  that  was  my 
substitute  when  I  enlisted  in  a  drunken  fro- 
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lie,  or  Lord  knows  where  I  should  be  now. 
So  when  by  chance  he  happened  again  to 
meet  my  old  mother,  she  remembered  him 
well  enough  5  and  then  he  told  her  the  story, 
and  where  the  poor  things  were,  though  he 
made  her  swear  not  to  tell  that.  No  more 
she  did  not :  and  because  he  did  not  choose 
them  to  know  what  he  was  about,  he  con- 
cealed himself  in  one  of  the  pits ;  and  every 
week  he  sent  his  wages  by  my  mother  to 
support  them,  and  they  never  knew  from 
whom  it  came.** 

The  heart  of  Euphronia  throbbed  almost 
to  fainting  ;  and  convinced  she  had  now  dis- 
covered the  retreat  of  Varenza,  she  re- 
solved at  all  hazards  to  draw  him  from  a 
living  grave,  as  he  had  once  drawn  her. 
She  was  about  to  envelope  herself  in  a 
wrapping-cloak  to  proceed  personally  on  the 
search,  when  a  bustle  below  startled  her 
from  her  purpose  ;  but  ere  she  could  open 
the  door,  it  was  burst  back,  and  Va- 
renza precipitately  entered. 
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Surprise  In  the  first  moment  fixed  her  feet 
and  chained  her  tongue.  In  that  moment  he 
beheld  her — ^beheld  the  object  from  whom 
he  had  separated  himself  for  ever — ^who  he 
had  sworn  should  never  see  him  more : — yet 
when  her  voice  uttered  his  name  ;  when  she 
threw  herself  on  his  bosom,  his  arms  invo- 
luntarily opened  to  receive  her.  A  confu- 
sion of  faculties  rendered  his  feelings  indi- 
stinct :  but  when  they  revived,  he  found 
Euphroiiia  still  clasped  to  his  convulsed  and 
sobbing  heart,  and  Fitzblaney  and  Ferdi- 
nand leaning  over  him  in  kind  congratula- 
tion : — that  Fitzblaney,  to  whom  he  owed 
the  life  of  the  Abbe  and  Euphronia ; — that 
Ferdinand,  to  whom  he  ov/ed  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  sister.  But  above  ail- — yes,  above  . 
all — his  soul  recognised  the  parent  of  his  in- 
fancy— his  benefactor  1  his  friend  ! — The 
Abbe,  a  corj)oreal  ruin  of  what  he  had  been, 
stood  before  him.  Varenza  writhed  in  the 
agony  of  his  feelings :  in  spite  of  himself 
he  shrunk  from  the  happiness  that  encircled 
him. 
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One  individual  only  was  a  spectator,  not 
a  sharer  in  the  general  sensation.  Adela, 
awakened  by  a  confusion  of  voices,  had  half 
raised  herself  in  bed,  and  intently  gazed  on 
the  group.  The  effort  to  recall  recollection 
was  so  far  painful  as  she  felt  a  consciousness 
that  memory  had  not  recently  inhabited  her 
mind.  Her  brother  beheld  her  with  asto- 
nishment  and  new-born  delight.  He  sprang 
to  the  bedside-;— he  threw  himself  into  her 
arms.  "  Now  indeed,"  he  exclaimed,  "  no- 
thing is  wanting  to  our  perfect  felicity.'* 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

If  oijr  hard  fortune  no  compassion  draws, 
The  gods  arc  just,  and  will  revenge  our  cause. 

DRYDEN, 

X  HE   death  of  lord  Ascott  was   probably 
hastened  but  an  hour  by  the  accident  which 
hurled  him  into  eternity.     Ferdinand  Kar- 
lofF  was  gentle  as  a  dove  to  kindness  ;  his 
heart  was  the  seat  of  gratitude  and  enthu- 
siastic affection,   but  untameable   to  insult 
and  oppression.     The  designing  lord  Ascott 
had  seduced  him  into  scenes  of  riot,  that  he 
endured  rather  in  concession  to  his  patron 
than  in  approbadon  of  their  dissipation  : — 
vice  had  been  met  by  vice  ;  and  the  injury 
rested  on  no  individual,  and  was  therefore 
concealed  'from    his    inexperienced    view; 
but  when  it  assailed  virtue,  all  his  soul  Vv^as 
roused.      The  preservadon  of  Birtha  cost 
him  his  heart  j  but  she  had  given  him  a  rich 
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equivalent  In  her  own  ;  and  all  the  passions' 
she  had  not  subdued  were  absorbed  in  the 
vengeance  he  had  sworn  to  take  against  her 
insulter  tlie  first  moment  any  circumstance 
of  accident,  or  the  amendment  of  his  own 
health,  would  enable  him  to  find.  But  when, 
in  addition  to  this  wound,  he  was  stabbed  by 
the  intelligence  of  the  designs   against  his 
sister,  and  the  result  of  these  designs  in  the 
loss  of  his  father,  his  fury,  like  the  thick 
smoke  of  a  poisoned  vapour,  rolled  back  on 
his  heart,  there  to  collect  all  its  strength  for 
the  moment  in  which  it  might  burst  forth. 
He  loved  Birtha  ;  but  he  had  abandoned  his 
soul  to  no  endearments  until  the  conflagra- 
tion should  have  reached  his  deadly  enemy. 
Nothing  mortal  could  have  saved  lord  As- 
cott  from  the  vengeance  of  his  injured  an- 
tagonist. 

His  purposes  were,  however,  eluded,  and 
he  dared  to  look  forward.  The  sun  of  hap- 
piness had  risen  from  a  long  cloud  of  night, 
and  the  v/hole  of  the  family  party  were  illu- 
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mined  by  its  rays.  Varenza  in  flying  from 
friendship  had  ensnared  himself  in  the  silken 
•  toils  from  which  there  was  no  chance  of 
escape.  i\dela  was  restored  to  sense  by  the 
blow  which  had  so  long  stunned  her  facul- 
ties— the  blessings  of  the  venerable  Abbe 
extended  to  every. individual  around  him — 
Fitzblaney  was  agitated  by  the  success  of 
his  pursuit  = — Euphronia  was  dissolved  in 
tears  of  delight. — It  is  probable  that  in 
this  interval  the  dying  countess  was  for- 
gotten. 

That  her  restoration  was  an  event  not  to 
be  wished,  was  perhaps  felt  by  all ;  yet  her 
state  was  appalling  to  humanity.  The  sight 
of  her  daughter  irritated  her  to  a  phrensy  of 
passion  5  and  though  Euphronia  resolutely 
insisted  on  her  leaving  the  story  of  the  un- 
happy girl's  extenuation  of  the  guilt  imputed 
to  her,  she  rejected  ail  overtures  of  recon- 
ciliation. 

"  You,"  said  she  to  Euphronia,  "  have 
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no  right  to  force  yourself  on  my  sight.  From 
the  first  hour  I  beheld  you,  I  have  been  mi- 
serable ; — if  you  had  never  been  born,  I  had 
been  happy.'* 

"  In  conscience,  madam  ?"  asked  Eu- 
phronia  steadily. 

*'  Yes— in  conscience  ;  for  then  I  had  ne- 
ver been  tempted  to  sin.  But  what  have  I 
done  to  be  thus  punished  ?  Every  eye  that 
looks  at  me  insults  me — even  that  wretch, 
who  is  gone  to  his  account,  jeered  at  me. 
But  if  I  die  I  shall  find  him  in  another  world, 
and  pay  his  torments  with  interest  !'* 

The  wounds  she  had  received  would  pro- 
bably not  have  proved  mortal,  if  her  temper 
had  not  excited  a  fever  which  could  not  be 
baffled.  At  the  termination  of  a  week  she 
expired.  *  The  Abbe  then  required  the  im- 
mediate removal  of  his  family,  and  the  same 
evening  they  set  out  on  the  direct  route  for 
Eden  Hill. 
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The  old  man,  however,  had  a  cause  for  his 
impatience  he  did  not  explain  to  Euphronia. 
Varenza,  he  knew,  had  absolutely  rejected 
the  solicitations  of  Fitzblaney  and  Ferdinand, 
to  leave  the  situation  in  which  they  had  ac- 
cidentally discovered  him.  An  exclamation 
he  had  uttered  at  beholding  the  untimely 
fate  of  lord  Ascott,  as  he  gazed  amongst  the 
crowd,  struck  on  the  ear  of  Fitzblaney  : — 
in  the  same  moment  they  recognised  each 
other,  and  Varenza  scrupled  not  to  avow 
his  determination  of  continuing  a  state  of  life 
which  he  said  suited  his  temper.  *'  I  care 
not,"  said  he,  "  for  the  world  j  I  like  it  not; 
— it  would  despise  me — I  despise  it ; — and 
that  I  live  on  the  earth  is  because  I  care  not 
whether  I  live  or  die.  I  love  you,  Fitzbla- 
ney : — ^Ferdinand,  I  think  you  worthy  to  be 
the  husband  of  Birtha :  but  I  hope  I  may 
Uever  see  either  of  you  again." 

He  turned  from  them.  They  followed. 
He  plunged  into  the  abyss  of  the  exile  he 
had  chosen.      They  pursued.     At  length 
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they  adopted  a  more  forcible  expedient : — 
On  an  alleged  oiTence  they  had  him  arrested 
by  a  magistrate,  and  again  dragged  to  breathe 
the  air  oi  heaven.  From  this^nesse  he  also 
fled,  and  the  effort  he  rested  on  for  his 
escape,  surrendered  him  a  prisoner  to — Eu- 
phronia. 

His  feeh'ngs,  so  long  hushed  into  sullen  re- 
pose, were  awakened  by  this  event ;  but  his 
gloom  returned  with  a  wilder  colouring ;  and 
Fitzblaney  was  alarmed  for  his  intellects. 
On  consulting  with  the  Abbe,  they  judged  it 
expedient  he  silGuLi  be  indulged  in  what- 
ever plan  of  life  he  should  select ;  the  Abbe 
only  requiring  him  to  devote  two  months  to 
this  selection,  and  to  remain  that  time  with 
hrs  friends.  The  Abbe  said  it  was  the  only 
command  he  had  ever  presumed  to  impose. 
Varenza  felt  the  rebuke,  and  the  moment  of 
shame  was  the  moment  of  concession.  He 
pledged  the  promise  required. 

The  old  man  had  formed  his  plan  of  con- 
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duct  for  this  period,  and  hoped  every  thing. 
The  tranquillity  of  Eden  Hill  proved  even 
more  salutary  than  he  had  expected  :  the 
intercourse  of  family  society  had  already 
rendered  the  presence  of  Euphronia  less  in- 
tolerably painful  to  Varenza,  vi^ho  some- 
times ventured  to  converse  with  her ;  but 
he  was  less  unhappy  while  she  was  absent, 
and  she  and  Adela  were  much  occupied  or 
affected  to  be  so  elsewhere.  Preparations 
were  already  making  for  the  marriage  of 
Bhtha  and  Ferdinand,  and  a  neighbouring 
habitation  suitable  to  a  daughter  of  the 
Abbe  was  about  to  be  purchased  as  a  wed- 
ding gift.  The  completion  of  this  purchase 
was  intrusted  to  Fitzblaney,  who  for  this 
purpose  was  obliged  to  proceed  without  de- 
lay for  London. 

Had  a  mere  spectator  indeed  looked  in  on 
the  family  he  had  left  at  Eden  Hill,  they 
could  have  traced  nothing  of  the  joy  which 
the  expected  event  might  be  supposed  to  in- 
spire.    The  Abbe   and  Vareaaa   coiifi..ed 
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themselves  almost  wholly  to  the  library, 
Birtha,  though  happy  for  herself^  was  grieved 
for  the  affliction  of  Ferdinand,  who  deeply 
felt  the  situation  of  his  sister.  Grateful- be- 
yond gratitude  to  Fitzblaney  for  his  kind- 
nesses, when  she  could  little  define  in  what 
these  kindnesses  were  comprised,  her  heart 
had  yielded  to  an  impression  which  was  al- 
ready indelible,  but  of  the  extent  of  which 
she  seemed  unconscious  until  his  absence 
left  her  leisure  to  examine  the  state  of  her 
feelings.  Astonished^  ashamed  at  the  sen- 
timents she  had  already  betrayed^  she  knew 
not  whither  to  turn  and  conceal  herself.  She 
shrunk  from  the  communion  of  her  own 
soul — her  tears  continually  flowed.  Eu- 
phronia,  instead  of  lamenting,  indulged  a 
thousand  hopes: — she  knew  the  plans  her  fa- 
ther had  formed,  and  entertained  not  a 
doubt  of  their  completion. 

In  the  journey  and  succeeding  arrange- 
ments, one  month  of  Varenza's  allotted  pe- 
riod of  promise  passed   away.     Fitzblaney 
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had  been  absent  a  week  of  this  time,  and  in 
another  week  his  return  was  expected.     But 
this  week  and  another  succeeding  it  passed 
also,  and   he   did  not  arrive.      Euphronia 
knew  not  the  cause  of  this  delay,  for  she  had 
heard  the  purport  of  his  journey  was  accom- 
plished without  difficulty  ;  but  she  knew  his 
letters  were  very  frequent ;  and  their  impor- 
tance astonished  her,  though  she  could  not 
conjecture  their  subject.     That  it  concerned 
Varenza  was  however  soon   apparent.     In- 
stead of  the  sullen  gloom  that  had  appeared 
as  if  settled  in  his  soul,  his  features  were 
haggard  with  agitation.     As  if  to  prevent 
inquiries,  he  continued  to  meet  his  friends  at 
the  usual  family  repasts,  but  he  ate  nothing 
— he  seemed  sickened  with  mental  contest. 
More  than  once  Euphronia  was  on  the  point 
of  asking  her  father  the  cause  of  this  change; 
but  the  marriage  of  Birtha  in  the  next  week, 
she  knew,  would  bring  Fitzblaney  to  Eden 
Hill,  and  she  resolved  to  wait  for  his  ex- 
planation. 
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In  the  mean  time  she  had  continued  to 
give  employment  to  the  mirid  of  Adela  by 
engaging  her  in  the  preparations  of  the  house 
taken  for  her  brother's  nuptials.     It  was  di- 
stant only  a  short  walk  from  the  mansion  of 
Eden  Hill,  and  the  furniture  sent  from  Lon- 
don had  already  arrived.     The  delicacy  of 
Birtha  was   spared   the  arrangement,    but 
Adela   readily    undertook    any   thing   Eu- 
phronia  appointed  her  to.     The  residence, 
was  not  large,  but  beautifully  situated  in  an 
abrupt   glen,    and   environed  by  romantic 
scenery.     It  was  already  a  little  paradise. 

One  morning  they  were  tying  on  their 
hats  to  proceed  to  their  daily  occupation, 
when  Ferdinand  alone  entered  the  dressing- 
room.  He  held  an  open  letter,  and  his  eyes 
beamed  with  happiness.  Euphronia  smiled 
to  think  he  could  be  happier  than  he  had 
been  but  an  hour  before. 

*'  This  Fitzblaney,"  said  he,  "is  really 
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unconscionable.  He  is  become  a  raere  raatch- 
maker.'" 

Adela  started.  Euphronla  called  on  Fer- 
dinand to  explain. 

"No,  no/'  he  replied  ;  "  I  dare  not 
meddle  ia  the  matter — the  Abbe  only  is  pri- 
vileged to  disclose  the  secret.'* 

"  But  he  is  so  secret — he  will  not.'^ 

"  He  will.  Ke  sent  me  to  desire  you  tQ 
attend  him  in  the  library.** 

Eiiphronia,  certain  it  was  some  good  in- 
telligence, flew  to  obey  the  summons. 

Yet  at  the  instant  of  her  entrance  she  was 
shocked.  The  Abbe  occupied  his  usual 
seat;  and  papers,  which, alas!  he  could  not 
read,  lay  before  him  :  but  Varenza  stood  at 
a  distant  window — his  face,  as  he  turned  to 
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gaze  for  a  moment  on  her,  was  fearfully 
pale,  and  his  trembling  frame  leaned  against 
the  window  side  for  support.  Eupb^ronia 
hesitated  whether  to  approach  and  console 
him  ;  but  her  father  called  her  to  sit  beside 
him. 

*'  At  last/'  said  he,  "  Fitzblaney  is  com- 
ing home  to  us,  we  may  expect  him  this 
evening  freighted  with  blessings  to  us  all." 

Involuntarily  Euphronia  again  looked  at 
Varcnza  : — he  buried  his  face  in  the  window 
hangings. 

"  I  hope  so,  sir,"  she  cried,  "  surely  I 
hope  so  :" — yet  she  feared  her  father  was  in 

some  error. 

"  You  know,*'  resumed  the  Abbe,  "my 
intention  respecting  the  new  purchase.  It 
is  for  a  nuptial  gift  to  Fitzblaney  himself." 
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"  Nuptial  g\k  1  Dear  sir,  if  it  may  be — !*' 
exclaimed  the  surprised  Euphronia, 

*'  I  hope,"  resumed  the  Abbe,  "  there  is 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  crueUy  of 
Adehx;  and  he  has  intrusted  his  cause  to  her 
brother's  negotiation.  Yet  not  satisfied  witia 
this  premeditated  double  knot,  he  is  so  ava^ 
ricious  of  happiness,  that  he  wants  to  add  a 
third.'* 

Vareftza  raised  his  clasped  hands  and  his 
eyes  to  heaven. 

"  Howev-er,  he  is  aware  that  there  are  iin* 
pediments  vy^hich  may  not  be  easily  removed^ 
boldly  as  he  has  endeavoured  to  remove 
them,  as  you,  my  girl,  shall  learn,  it  is  an 
intricate  story  ;  and  I  must  begin  it,  or  you 
Will  never  be  able  to  comprehend  and  assist 
me  in  the  ta&k  I  have  undertaken." 

With  increased  surprise  Euphronia  again 
L  2 
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looked  at  Varcnza.  His  eye  did  r.ot  meet 
hers,  but  his  emotion  seemed  intolerable. 

"  You  are  to  know,"  resumed  the  Abbe, 
"  that  some  letters  have  occasionally  been 
a-ddressed  to  Firzblaney  on  the  subject  of 
the  suit  he  prosecutes  for  me  against  Mrs. 
Walpole." 

(Euphronia  started  at  the  name.) 

*' And  inviting  a  compromise.     On 

such  a  subject  no  compromise  was  deemed 
expedient,  and  the  affair  was  to  take  its 
course.  On  his  going  to  London,  however, 
he  consented  to  see  the  person  from  whom 
these  letters  came,  and  who  accordingly 
waited  on  him.  His  appearance  was  not 
such  as  deserved  much  respect.  Squalid 
poverty  and  coarse  familiarity  betrayed  the 
vulgar  dissipation  of  his  life  and  society. 
However,  Fitzblaney  had  patience,  and  they 
soon  came  to  the  point  of  conference.  The 
secret  he  had  to  disclose,  he  avowed,  was 
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neither  to  his  honour  or  his  satisfaction;  but 
some  circumstances  pressed  him  for  money. 
The  settlement  on  Seraphine  was,  in  fact,  a 
settlement  on  him  ;  for  he  only  was  entitled 
to  the  sum,  and  he  only  could  give  a  legal 
receipt  for  it :  but  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  were  singular,  and  pleaded  for  some 
mitigation.  He  would  therefore  consent  to 
accept  half  tlie  money,  immediate  payment^ 
and  give  his  receipt  for  the  whole. 

"Well.sir; — And  did  Mr.  Fitzblaney  con- 
sent ? — it  would  be  so  pleasant  to  have  done 
with  the  affair," 

*^  He  did  ;  and  this  morning  inclosed  the 
receipt  signed  by  this  unfortunate  spendthrift 
I  have  been  telling  you  of,  who  has  in  a 
court  of  justice  proved  himself  the  legal,  in- 
dissoluble husband  of  Seraphine." 

Varenza,  with  desperate  resolution,  turned 
round  to  gaze  on  Euphronia — to  learn  his 
faie.     Astonishment  in  the  first  moment  en- 
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cliained  her;  but  a  clear  perception  rushed 
en  her  faculties.  She  clasped  her  hands  to- 
gether in  an  agony  of  passionate  hope.  He 
flung  himself  at  her  feet,  and  threw  his  arms 
round  her. 

"  Euphronia  !"  he  exclaimed  half  choked 
by  emotion ;  "  can  you  forgive  me  ?  polluted 
as  I  have  been — giiilty  as  I  was — unworthy 
in  fortune— in  character — in  conduct !  Oh 
Euphronia  ! — once  nearly  my  wife — 1" 

Her  tears  fell  in  torrents  on  his  face  as  he 
imploringly  Iboked  for  mercy.  Her  -cheek 
sunk  to  meet  his.  The  offences  of  love  are 
Written  in  sand,  and  a  sigh  can  obliterate 
them  J  but  the  sources  of  attachment  are  en- 
graved in  adamant.  Euphronia  had  waded 
through  blood  and  warfare  with  him  ; — she 
had  dwelt  with  him  in  poverty,  he  had 
shared  her  affluence ;  and  at  all  times,  un- 
der all  circumstances,  he  had  been  to  her  the 
same.  She  now  remembered  not  that  he 
had  ever  committed  a  fault  against  her  5  and 
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her  father's  benediction  hallowed  the  resto- 
ration of  their  union. 

FItzblaney  was  already  arrived.  Ferdinand 
had  been  buc  the  herald  to  announce  him, 
and  he  pleaded  his  own  cause — successfully. 
The  day  of  the  triple  marriage  was  already 
fixed  by  Birtha  and  Ferdinand  :  the  interest- 
ing interval  passed  away  ;  and  the  Abbe,  in 
the  security  of  his  children's  happiness,  re- 
membered no  more  the  days  that  had  fled, 
or  remembered  them  with  a  softened  sorrow 
that  increased  his  delight  in  the  certainty  of 
such  bliss  being  more  than  the  fiction  of 
poets. 

"  Yes,  yes,^  he  exclaimed,  "  man  is 
immortal,  or  he  must  be  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating his  own  destiny.  Believe,  my 
children,  that  it  is  from  God  you  receive 
these  blessings;  and  in  this  belief  cherish  the 
hope  that  He  will  continue  it  to  you  in  this 
world,  and  prolong  your  union  to  infinity. 
I  could  not  support  the  thought  of  leaving 
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you  in  death,  if  I  did  not  expect  we  should 
again  meet, — and  for  ever  11" 


"  I  remember,  my  father,"  said  the 
mind-beaming  Varenza,  "  the  first  tones  I 
ever  heard  my  Euphronia  utter  v/ere  those 
of  wailing.  She  sung  of  her  imprisonment, 
and  deplored  that  she  could  not  escape. 
Even  in  that  moment  I  felt  the  foreboding 
that  she  v/ould  be  mine.  Call  it  superstition 
if  you  v/ill  5  but  if  it  makes  us  happy  in  the 
hope  that  she  is  now  linked  to  me  for  ever,  I 
will  press  it  to  my  heart  as  its  dearest  pos- 
session. It  is  indeed  difficult  to  sustain 
cither  misery  or  happiness,  without  knowing 
to  whom  v/e  may  appeal  fc|^  succour,  or  to 
whom  we  may  pour  the  fullness  of  gratitude"/ 

The  solemnity  of  reflection  is  always  wel- 
come when  the  heart  is  full  of  sensations 
which  may  be  understood,  but  which  no 
tongue  can  speak.  Adela's  vestal  hand 
crossed  her  bosom,  and  Fitzblaney,  infinitely 
aftected,  submitted  his  soul  to  the  purest  feel- 
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ings.  Birtha  turned  to  the  protection 
of  Ferdinand,  and  hailed  the  happiness 
of  which  he  was  the  sharer.  Euphronia, 
with  stronger  emotion^  secretly  pressed  the 
hand  of  Varenza. 

Every  prophetic  hope  will  probably  be 
answered.  The  family,  though  sometimes 
separated,  are  more  frequently  together. 
Ferdinand  and  Birtha  possess  the  estate  of 
Atholdell  Abbey  : — Fitzblaney  and  Adela 
reside  in  the  shelter  of  Eden  Hill,  whose 
lofty  mansion  is  yet  the  honoured  residence 
of  the  venerable  Abbe,  who,  in  the  prattling 
innocence  of  Varerza's  children  and  their 
little  associates,  enjoys  more  than  simple 
felicity.  Happy  indeed  is  the  old  age  which 
can  look  back  without  remorse,  and  forward 
to  hope  eternally  I 
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